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PROGRESS OF THE WAR OUTLINED 


Supreme Test Now Here. 


OR several weeks the allied world 
F has been awaiting the resumption 

of the German offensive in the 
west. It was known that the Germans, 
ever since letting up on the drive of 
March 21, had been reorganizing their 
armies, bringing up additional guns and 
great stores of ammunition of all sorts 
and assembling fresh masses of troops 
for a repetition of their tactics, It is 
a severe vigil that the allies have been 
keeping — never 


shall know it fast enough when the al- 
lies are able to take the offensive in 
earnest—and you better believe the 
Huns will know it. For the present 
and for months to come we must be 
content to continue on the defensive in 
the main, though we will launch small 
attacks in certain sectors, whenever 
there is a chance to push the line for- 
ward a little without paying too heav- 
ily for the gain. The allies have plenty 
of time and they know it, where the 





knowing what mo- 
ment a new attack 
might be opened, or 
at what point. Even 
when an attack is 
started, it is impos- 
sible to tell forsome 
time whether it is 
a genuine offensive 
on a large scale or 
whether it is only a 
trick to feel out a 
weak point in our 
defenses or a feint 
to induce us to send 
our reserves to the 
threatened point 
and thus give the 
Huns a chance to 
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a wholesale scale that caused each par- 
ticular Hun hair to stand on end. Then 
they said they’d sir’ our ships with 
their U-boats if we .~  .r sent them to 
sea, but again they failed to make good. 
Then they said our boys were only 
“amateur” soldiers who couldn’t fight 
and who would run when a Hun sol- 
dier appeared on the scene; our boys 
did run, but it was for the Hun and not 
away from him. Then they said we 
had only a handful of soldiers over 
there, just to fly the 
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flag and make a pre- 
tense that we were 
helping; but when 
their soldiers  be- 
gan to tell about 
seeing hosts of U. S. 
troops not only in 
one place but at 
many points on the 
front, this Berlin 
canard also had the 
squawk taken out 
of it. And now, after 
weaving a regular 
tissue of lies to 
prove that we would 
never be a factor 
in the war, they are 
beginning to brag 





deliver their real 
blow at some other 
point. On the whole 
it calls for a much 
higher degree of 
military skill and 
personal courage 
and resourcefulness 
to carry on a war 
of defense than a 
war of offense. The 
Prussian war-lords 
havé always known 
this and that is why 
they have invaria- 
bly pursued offens- 
ive tactics, while pretending to be only 
defending their country. The casual 
observer is apt to inquire why the al- 
lies don’t take the offensive and turn 
the tables on the Huns. But that is 
easier said than done. The Huns have 
been organizing and preparing for gen- 
erations and their whole scheme is 
based on this doctrine of keeping the 
offensive and fighting on neighbors’ 
soil. When the Hun offensive is brok- 
en, the war will be all over but the 
killing, for it will mean that the Prus- 
sian power has met its Nemesis. We 
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The Tablet in French Reads: 
Liberte, 3 Novembre, 1917.” 
3, 1917.” 


the Dead”, on Every American Grave. 


On a Little Green Mound Somewhere in France These Simple Memorials Mark the Spot 
Where Privates Hay, Enright and Gresham Are Buried. 
the Other Graves of American Soldiers in France Were Decorated with Flowers and 
“Ici Reposent les Premiers Soldats de lillustre 
Republique des Etats Unis, Tombes en Terre de France, pour la Justice et pour la 
This, Being Interpreted, Means: “Here Lie the First Soldiers 
of the Illustrious Republic of the United States, Fallen on the Soil of France, for Justice 
A French Patriotic Society, “La Cocarde du Souvenir”, or 
“The Memorial Wreath”, Has Agreed to Place a Marker, Known as “the War Cross of 
Secretary of War Baker in an Address Just 
Made in Philadelphia Told of His Visit to the Graves Here Illustrated and His Words 
Moved the Vast Audience to Tears. The French Officials Expressed the Wish That the 
Bodies of These First American Maityrs Might Be Allowed to Remain in France, as a 
Perpetual Reminder of the Sacrifices That Noble People Make for Great Causes. All 
America Salutes These Patriots, Who Did Not Die in Vain, for Their Souls Will Go 
Marching On Till the Name of Hun is but a Memory and the Memory Fades in Oblivion. 


days of the Huns are numbered and 
they know it. The Berlin authorities 
are blowing both hot and cold on the 
subject of America’s part in the war. 
First they told their people that we 
would not go into the war at all, but 
we went in. Then they said we were 
bluffing and would have to keep all our 
soldiers at home, as we would be so 
afraid of Mexico and Japan. But that 
proved a lie also. Then they said we 
didn’t have the ships to carry soldiers 
to France, but we found a lot of ships 
and went to work turning out more, on 


On Memorial Day These and 


about the “large 
numbers” of our sol- 
diers they are tak- 
ing prisoner. Evyi- 
dentuy where “large 
numbers” of prison- 
ers are taken there 
must be large num- 
bers of American 
soldiers, but this in- 
consistency doesn’t 
penetrate the Teu- 
ton brain, which is 
trained to believe 
anything that is told 
it, no matter how 
ridiculous it may be. Every day is vital 
to the Huns and they would not have 
delayed their new drive so long unless 
they had been forced to. But though 
the allies have not been making any 
great advances during the lull, they 
have been strengthening their positions 
and have been levying daily and night- 
ly toll on the Huns and seriously inter- 
fering with their movements, by bom- 
barding their junctions, bases and com- 
munication lines and keeping them well 
peppered with shrapnel and high ex- 
plosives. Our troops are taking a full 
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share in all the fighting operations, 
according to their strength. Just how 
many there are engaged or how fast 
they are being sent over is not authen- 
tically stated. Secretary of War Baker 
has issued a request to the newspapers 
not to speculate on the sizes of our 
army abroad but to assume that the 
utmost number of men are being sent. 
The common talk is that from 700,000 
to 800,000 are there now to help stop 
the new drive and that the number 
will be a million by July 1 and a mil- 
lion and a half by the end of the year— 
these being deductions from the esti- 
mates of the secretary of war. 

The German newspapers are begin- 
ing to admit that the Hun armies have 
got to meet a lot of “Yankee” soldiers, 
but they are now arguing that these 
“lightning-trained soldiers will not be 
able to hold their own against the 
brave German men who have been 
trained in the army since their youth.” 
Nevertheless we can see the situation 
reflected pretty well in the changed at- 
titude of the German authorities, for 
whereas at first they boldly denied that 
we had any troops there, now they are 
telling every day about engagements 
with such troops, but refusing to esti- 
mate how many of them there are. 

A German officer who was captured 
the other day said that his government 
was carefully concealing from the Ger- 
man people the large part that this 
country is taking and preparing to 
take in the war and that if the Germans 
really knew that we were organizing 
in such deadly earnest they would start 
an uprising. The German soldiers are 
forbidden to write home any details 
about our troops—the purpose of this 
being to allow the Berlin government 
to issue exclusive statements that will 
hang together. 


Allies Grimly Determined. 


Nobody is foolishly optimistic about 
the situation on the western front. It is 
realized by the allies that the new drive 
which the Huns started on May 27 is in 
danger of winning fresh gains for them. 
The Huns still have their two original 
objectives in view—namely Paris and 
the English Channel. They are prepared 
to make tremendous sacrifices in order 
to attain these objects and they must 
have some chance to attain them or they 
would not waste more men in the at- 
tempt. 

The Huns have thrown down the gage 
of battle and the allies have taken it up, 
but the utmost the allies hope for it to 
hold the Huns in restraint until we can 
arrive in sufficient strength to strike the 
decisive blow. As Premier Lloyd-George 
put in a recent speech: “The collapse of 
Russia caused a yawning gap in the 
bridge which has not yet been spanned 
by the coming of America, and until the 
span is reconstructed by America, Great 
Britain, France and Italy have to defend 
the gap.” 

He added that “for the Germans as 
well as for us, the next few weeks will 
be a race between Hindenburg and 
Wilson, and the Germans are straining 
every muscle to reach the goal first.” He 


said that while the allles were ready 
to listen to peace proposals any time, 
it was not possible to deal with “the 
ruthless Prussian despotism, which is 
out for plunder, loot and pillage.” 

Treaties do not restrain such men, 
and they do not really intend to let the 
war end until they have cloyed them- 
selves with booty, he declared. They 
had pretended to be proposing peace, 
but all the time they were going on and 
preparing more for war, and the only 
answer to the allies’ peace suggestions 
had come from German cannon. 

He ended by saying that although he 
was deeply conscious of the dangers 
ahead—for everybody knew that the 
battle that is being fought in France is 
“the greatest battle that was ever 
fought” and that “greater consequences 
for the human race depend on it than 
on any other battle in all the history of 
the world,” yet he looked forward to 
the test with eagerness and confidence, 
and the allies welcomed the approach- 
ing final finish fight with the Hun power, 


Unhealthy for U-Boat Sharks. 


The glorious day is now approaching 
when retribution, full and heavy, is 
going to be visited on the cruel and 
bloodthirsty Hun pirates who go down 
to the sea in submarines, to attack all 
ships—whether enemy or neutral—be- 
low the belt. How characteristic it is 
of the Huns—this lying in wait and this 
striking blindly by stealth; there is 
nothing fair or honorable or noble 
about it. 

Even the pirates of old would run up 
their black flag and give their victims 
a fair fight for their lives, but the Huns 
crouch in hiding, ready to spring on 
their prey if they can take a foul ad- 
vantage of it but evading anything like 
an equal contest, open and aboveboard. 
It makes your blood boil when you 
know that such things can exist in this 
20th century, but it thrills you with a 
new respect for the human race when 
you know that this breed of sharks are 
going to be exterminated and the seas 
made free once more. 

Many a U-boat now goes to sea and 
is never heard of again. The allies as 
a rule make no mention of these sharks 
when they are destroyed or captured, 
and this air of mystery is causing the 
Hun sailors to have a mortal dread of 
U-boat service, so that it is harder and 
harder to get crews as well as hard- 
er to build and repair their U-boats 
and keep them supplied with torpedoes, 
guns, etc. 

The U-boat crisis is now pretty well 
past. April saw the first actual gain of 
ships by the allies, and each month now 
will see a bigger gain. The bottom has 
been reached and we are now on the 
upward trend. The Huns have had 
their innings and now ours is coming. 
Swat, swat, swat; that’s what. Watch 
how they like it. 

All the allied high officials agree in 
stating that the U-boat menace has 
been met and brought under control. 
Premier Lloyd-George paid a high tri- 
bute to the splendid aid our navy has 
given in the good work of clearing the 


seas of these sharks; the united navies, 
working in perfect co-operation but 
seeking no glory and no favors, had 
“harried, pestered and pursued the sub- 
marines day and night, and never 
ceased until they conquered the pest.” 

French Minister of Marine Leygues 
said that the allied shipping situation 
was improving noticeably week by 
week, and not only was more new ton- 
nage being built than was destroyed, 
but also the repairing of old ships had 
been systematized so that a large num- 
ber of them were being put back into 
service. April showed a fine record, 
and May was still finer, he announced. 

“We have good reason to believe we 
are masters of the submarine situation 
in the Mediterranean; a great many 
enemy submarines Lave been sunk in 
these wat.rs”. So said Admiral Del- 
bono «f tie Italian navy. And events 
have corroborated what he says, for 
of late it is the allies who have been 
doing the bold things and the Germans 
and Austrians who have been lying low 
there. 


Several weeks ago four Italian naval 
men carri-d out a most daring enter- 
prise of the Hobson-Merrimac and Zee- 
brugge-Ostend order. A destroyer car- 
ried them right into Pola, the great 
Austrian naval hase at the head of the 
Adriatic—defying the guardships, mine 
fields, torpedo nets and searchlights. 

The heroes launched a torpedo and 
sank <n Austrian dreadnaught which 
was lying there. They could not be 
rescued and they were either killed in 
the explosion or taken prisoner. They 
realized perfectly the fate that awaited 
them but such is the spirit with which 
the allies are carrying on this war of 
extermination that they will seize 
every chance to “get” the Huns even 
if it means almost certain death to 
them. A British hydroplane the other 
day swept boldly into the landlocked 
bay of Cattaro, on the Dalmatian coast, 
where the Austrians also have a big 
naval base, and dropped bombs on the 
works there. 

Admiral Sims, commander of the U. 
S. naval forces in the war area, reports 
that the allied fleets are maintaining a 
perpetual war against the Huns and 
making life on the sea unbearable for 
them. “We have the submarine virtual- 
ly beaten”, said he in so many words— 
and when an American admiral talks 
he talks of accomplished facts, whereas 
the Hun way is to deal mainly in claims 
which are never fulfilled. 


U-Boat Cruiser Destroyed. 


From time to time rumors have been 
set afloat telling about the wonderful 
dreadnaught submarine cruisers that 
the Huns were getting ready. These 
stories never did look very reasonable, 
for a submarine cruiser would be very 
costly and it would offer a much bigger 
mark than the ordinary U-boat, and 
yet it could not do so much more than 
a U-boat, and if the small U-boat was 
a failure there was no reason why the 
big one wouldn’t be. 

The British admiralty broke its rule 
and recently announced the sinking of 
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one of these boasted “submarine cruis- 
ers” off the coast of Portugal. An or- 
dinary British submarine did the work, 
and “there were no survivors.” A sec- 
ond Hun submarine of the same type 
rose to the surface but she refused to 
fight and escaped by diving. 

It is reported that these new under- 
water cruisers are of from 2000 to 4000 
tons, instead of 500 to 800 like the com- 
mon U-boats. They are said to carry 
guns as big as five or six inches and to 
have a cruising radius of 5000 miles. It 
is believed that a U-boat which recent- 
ly bombarded Monrovia, the capital of 
the negro African republic of Liberia, 
was one of this type. 

Reports have come in telling about 
wrecks of vessels being seen off our 
coasts, and one shipmaster even says 
he blazed away at a U-boat. Some peo- 
ple think that the Huns may be using 
some of their submarine cruisers in 
American waters, and the loss of the 
collier Cyclops, which is still wrapped 
in mystery, might be ascribed to such 
activities. Of course the Huns are 
equal to such things and it is always 
possible that they will strike us where 
least expected, The sea is a big place 
and the wonder is that the allies can 
keep it so well patroled. The U-boat 
policy of “frightfulness” will of course 
give a few last gasps; every week some 
allied vessels will be sunk but there is 
now small chance that any heavy in- 
roads will be made. 

Nearly 60 Americans were lost on the 
British troop ship Moldavia the other 
night when she was torpedoed and sunk 








in the channel. This was only the third 
transport to be sunk with any of our 
boys on board however. The 7000-ton 
U. S. steamer Neches was sunk in a 
collision near the Orkney islands but 
the crew were all saved. The 7000-ton 
American tanker William Rockefeller 
was also sunk by a submarine and three 
men lost. 

Our government has cited 67 of our 
navy mn for special bravery when 
they rushed with their ships to the res- 
cue of the crew of the munition ship 
Florence H., which was burned in a 
French harbor several weeks ago. Some 
40 of the crew of the doomed vessel 
were lost, but 34 were rescued. 


U-Boat Toll on Decrease. 


The total losses of allied shipping 
from U-boats and mines in April was 
305,000 tons—which was marked de- 
cline. The Huns had said they would 
sink a million tons a month. No fewer 
than 12 U-boats were sunk or captured 
in April in British waters alone, by the 
British and U, S. destroyers. The depth- 
bombs have been the most potent fac- 
tor in this cleaning up the Hun sharks, 
but another important aid is the hydro- 
phone, which allows the location of 
any U-boat or other craft to be ac- 
curately determined. 

The U-boat which torpedoed the 
British steamer Inniscarra, in the Irish 
Channel, with a loss of 37 lives, was 
met shortly afterward by an American 
destroyer which blew her to smither- 
eens and made the survivors of the crew 
prisoners. A U. S. steamer that has just 





returned from a trip to the Mediter- 
ranean was riddled with shots from a 
U-boat but her gunner managed to get 
in a direct hit on the .nark and send it 
to perdition, after a running fight that 
lasted an hour. 

The allied sailors are developing such 
a wonderful fighting spirit that they 
will tackle the Huns on sight and go 
right after them. Even a small French 
trawler or fishing vessel which was 
armed with a three-inch gun carried on 
a fight, against big odds, with a Ger- 
man submarine and not only sank her 
but brought the entire crew, including 
the captain, back as prisoners—and 
also a Spanish sea captain whose ship 
had Leen sunk by the Huns and who 
had been taken prisoner by them. 

Everywhere the U-boats are getting 
the worst of it and they are now fight- 
ing a losing fight. The German sub- 
marine U-39, which is said to be the 
same boat that sank the Lusitania and 
also the U. S.-steamer Petrolite, limped 
into the Spanish port of Cartagena the 
other day in a badly damaged condition 
and took refuge there rather than be 
destroyed. A few days later another 
Hun submarine, the U-65, ran into the 
Spanish port of Santander, and as she 
was unable to make repairs and go 
back to sea within the limit allowed 
by international law she was taken in 
charge by the Spanish authorities and 
her crew interned. 

As a result of the increasing mastery 
over the U-boats, the rates on marine 
insurance are being reduced, and com- 
merce now has a better chance. 
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THE ESSENCE OF CURRENT AVTAIRS 


A Summary for Busy Readers, of the Significant Doings and Discussions of the Day 








All Must “Work or Fight”. 


HESE are not auspicious times for 

the drones, sluggards and slack- 

ers. Several states have adopted 

laws which require every able-bodied 

man to be doing something useful, and 

even where there are no formal laws 

on this subject the citizens are keeping 

vigil and are making it hot for those 

who could be doing something to win 
the war but are not doing it. 

Provost Marshal Gen. Crowder’s new 
order makes this policy emphatic and 
official; in condensed terms it requires 
all men of military age to either join 
our fighting forces or go to work and 
keep at work on some approved pro- 
ductive job. It goes into effect July 1. 
After that date the local registration 
boards must see to it that the idlers, 
slackers, job-skippers, floaters and hang- 
ers-on in non-essential positions are 
put to work, either in the military serv- 
ice or in some war industry. 

This order will apply specially to 
men of military age who are now doing 
work which could be done by older 
men or by women—such as waiters, 
janitors, ushers and other attendants, 
servants, clerks, etc. Even where a 
man has been exempted on the ground 
that he had dependents who were look- 
ing to him for support will have to con- 
vince the board that his work is being 
made to count, and unless he is able to 
make a good showing he will have to 
take his choice of joining the colors or 
engaging in work in a factory, on a 
farm, on a railroad or elsewhere where 
his efforts will be a positive asset to 
the nation. Some discretion will be 
used by the boards of course, and it is 
supposed that where the transfer of a 
man to another job would involve the 
sale of his home or a costly removal of 
his family to some other place, he will 
be given the benefit of the doubt and 
allowed to stay. 

Persons engaged in theatrical and 
similar businesses will not be interfer- 
ed with unnecessarily, as it is recog- 
nized that it is important for the pub- 
lic to be provided with amusement. Men 
engaged in professional baseball and 
other sports are on the dividing line, 
but it is probable. that a reasonable 
amount of such things will be permit- 
ted. However, a large class of persons 
who get their living by their wits rath- 
er than by their industry will be caught 
in the net and will have to sign up to 
work or fight. This would include 
race-track followers, fortune-tellers, 
street fakers and schemers. 

The labor unionists have expressed 
fear that this new rule might lead to the 
conscription of labor—which they de- 
clare can not be permitted. They are 
afraid that the government might be 
tempted to draft workers into the army 
and set them to work under military 
discipline and on the basis of the low 
army pay. This plan, they point out, 


would be a big blow to unionism, as it 
would tend to keep wages down and 
take men out of the control of the 
unions and make them answerable to 
the government. 

However, the government authorities 
have given assurance that no such 
thing is intended. The men will not 
be forbidden to strike, amd strikers will 
not be rounded up as slackers and put 
to work—unless of course they should 
try for instance to tie up the transporta- 
tion service, in which case, as the presi- 
dent has said plainly, the government 
would exercize full authority and draft 
the men and make them stay on the 
job, just as was done in France. The 
unions have been given carte blanc to 
unionize the new hands as fast as they 
are put to work and in this way the 
union leaders expect to retain control 
of the situation and not let it get away 
from them as it has to a large extent 
in England. 


Big Increases to Railroad Workers. 

“Boost, boost, boost” is the motto 
nowadays. Everything is going up, up, 
up. This is like ascending in an air- 
plane—the going up is all right, but 
there’s a limit to that, and what is 
going te happen when we have to come 
down? As long as there is plenty of 
money, as there now is, this “going up” 
process is bully—and perhaps there’s 
no use worrying about the bump we 
may get when we come to land. 

First one class of people boost prices; 
then this boost is communicated to an- 
other class, and so on round the circle 
till the boost returns to its original 
starting place and starts on a new mer- 
ry-go-round. It was only the begin- 
ning of 1917 when the railroad workers 
held up congress and forced it to pass 
the Adamson so-called “eight-hour” 
law, to establish the eight-hour day on 
the railroads and raise wages. 

These sops, however, did not satisfy 
the railroad men, who were back again 
at the beginning of this year, asking for 
“more”, like Oliver Twist in the case of 
the soup. Always more; that’s the idea. 
The government put them off this time 
by telling them that the question of 
wages would be investigated by a wage 
commission and that such raises as 
were deemed proper would then be 
granted—to date back to the first of 
this year. 

The commission went into the mat- 
ter and recently made its report, rec- 
ommending liberal raises, of course. 
These raises will add about 300 mil- 
lions to the expense of running the rail- 
roads this year, but the commission 
tells us that in these days of billions 
any such little sum as only 300 millions 
is “not staggering”. It is certainly not 
staggering to those who don’t have to 
pay it, and as the commission again 
points out, the scheme is to make those 
pay who “can best afford the sacrifice,” 


Anyway, when the railroads are pay 
ing out about two billions a year f; 
wages, 300 millions more is_ hard|, 
worth mentioning, being only 15 py: 
cent in addition. It is expected of 
course to sock it to shippers and trave 
ers who use the railroads. And thu 
the boost will operate to raise the cost 
of living a few more notches. 

To meet the new burden, Secretar: 
McAdoo at once issued orders increas 
ing freight and passenger rates. Thes: 
increases are the biggest ever known 
they average upwards of 25 per cen| 
and in some cases are nearly 150 per 
cent. Most of the mileage and othe: 
special reduced rates will be abolishec 
but excursion rates which allow a sma 
reduction will be provided for. 

The object of the raises is twofold- 
first to yield more revenue to pay th 
additional operating costs, and second 
to discourage ordinary people from us 
ing the railroads either for travel or 
shipping unless it is positively neces 
sary. The transportation facilities o! 
the country are to be utilized to their 
maximum extent for war purposes and 
though private travel, etc., will not b: 
strictly prohibited, it will be penalized 
so that those who indulge in it wil! 
have to pay “till it hurts”—as the ac- 
cepted phrase is. 

The first quarter of the year was a 
very severe test of government man 
agement of the railroads as the whol 
transportation system of the country) 
was in a chaotic state owing to the car 
shortage and the severe weather. The 
net earnings for the quarter were only 
about 72 millions, or only 40 per cent 
of what they were for the same period 
a year ago. 

Some roads ran at a loss, owing to 
the heavy demands of war service. 
However, under government contro! 
the entire railroad system is run as a 
whole and those roads that have to be 
sacrificed for the general good will be 
compensated on a pro rata plan, so 
that their stockholders will still draw 
fair returns on their investment. 

Director-General McAdoo is advanc- 
ing money to various roads that are 
badly in need of more equipment. By 
this policy the railroad systems will be 
built up and the shortage of cars, en- 
gines, etc., remedied. To a large extent 
the railroads of the country had been 
going to rack and ruin in the last sev- 
eral years, owing to conditions which 
forbade improvements. 

Secretary McAdoo figures that a total 
of about a billion will be expended on 
the roads this year to put them in 
shape. Very little of this will be de- 
voted to increased mileage; most of il 
will go for new rolling-stock, termi- 
nals and other facilities for handling 
the vast volume of traffic that must b« 
moved. The New York Central gets the 
biggest allotment, namely 70 millions: 
the Pennsylvania comes next with 64 
for the east and 48 for the west; th« 
Baltimore and Ohio gets 43, the Union 
-acific 30, Southern Pacific 29, Illinois 
Central 26 and so on down. 

The new wage raise will affect an 
army of nearly two million people ani 
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includes a host of employees besides 
the actual trainmen. It applies to work- 
ers in terminals, on ferries, etc., but not 
those on lake and coast boats operated 
by the railroads or to Pullman em- 
ployees. 

All workers who received less than 
$46 a month in December, 1915, are 
given a flat increase of $20, and the in- 
creases go up to $34 for those who are 
better paid; but no further raises are 
allowed to those who were getting as 
much as $250 a month at the time stat- 
ed. Negroes are to get the same pay 
as whites, and women are to have the 
same pay as men where they do the 
same work—the purpose being to main- 
tain the union scales and head off any 
attempt to “economize.” 

The eight-hour day is to remain in 
suspension and the workers will draw 
only the standard pay for overtime 
work. The increases date back to Jan. 
1 and this will give each employee a 
nice bonus in ready cash, running from 
about $100 to $200. This bonus will be 
coming even to those who have left the 
railroads and gone to other jobs. 

As one method of stimulating income, 
Secretary McAdoo has ordered that all 
shippers must pay freight in advance. 
It is said that large shippers have been 
given weeks or months of credit on 
freight, whereas small ones are requir- 
ed to pay spot cash. 

The express companies are having a 
hard time of it and are being gradually 
run into the ground. The inevitable out- 
come is going to be that Uncle Sam will 
take over these concerns and combine 
the whole express, freight and parcel- 
post business of the country in a single 
consistent system, under governmental 
management. The express companies 
have just made a-plan by which they 
are to combine on their own account, 
but this eleventh-hour move will not 
save them, and anyway such combines 
would be forbidden by the anti-trust 
laws. 

Secretary McAdoo has pruned some 
juicy plums off the railroad system by 
doing away with the railroad presi- 
dents and their fancy salaries, some of 
which were more than the president of 
the United States draws. High rail- 
road officials who are willing to work 
for Uncle Sam at reasonable salaries 
will be retained in the service, but the 
mere riders will have to get off. Now 
that Uncle Sam is conductor, there will 
be little chance for dead-heads to enjoy 
life at the expense of the public. 

Also the “water” is going to be 
squeezed out of the railroad capitaliza- 
tion, so that when Uncle Sam gets 
ready to buy the lines he will get them 
at a bargain figure—half price or less, 
probably. By this method the money 
will be taken out of the pockets of those 
who have it and will be sprinkled like 
beneficent rain over the whole land, so 
that all may enoy it and thrive on it. 

Secretary McAdoo in a recent address 
to railroad hands said: “You are all my 
boys and-I don’t intend to let anyone 
kick you around, for I will defend you 
to the limit when you are right, and 
you won’t go wrong, I am sure.” He 


added this stirring epigram: “There is 
not enough room in this great world 
for the German flag and the American 
flag and we are going to make the 
American flag fly over Berlin before we 
get through.” 


Machinery to Win the War. 

Henry Ford, the well-known automo- 
bile manufacturer, believes that the 
present war, the “greatest engineering 
feat the world has ever known”, will 
be won by the side that at the last is 
equipped with the best machinery. He 
advocates also the most efficient fac- 
tory management possible, the organi- 
zation and concentration of our ener- 
gies and resources on work essential 
to the prosecution of the war together 
with complete co-operation and confi- 
dence between leadership and labor. 
Writing in the American Machinist he 
says, in substance: 

Half of the world’s production of 
steel and coal comes from the United 
States; this would be decisive on the 
western front if it were converted into 
war machinery. 

Russia, with a vast reserve of man 
power but almost entirely lacking in 
machine power, mobilized 15,000,000 
men but she sent them into battle poor- 
ly armed and very inadequately sup- 
ported at home against the superior 
weapons, equipment and organization 
of the Teutons,. The result was that 
5,000,000 of them were lost and Russia 
collapsed. This teaches that not num- 
bers nor latent resources but better ma- 
chinery and better organization are de- 
cisive factors in warfare. 

It seems out of place to send men 
with unprotected bodies, armed with 
rifles, against trenches of concrete, pro- 
tected by barbed wire, machine guns 
and cannon, when they could go in 
small armored tanks with machine 
guns and capable of fending off the 
eremy’s machine-gun bullets andshrap- 
nel fragments. It would be possible to 
produce such two-man tanks, if stand- 
ardized, at the rate of 1900 or 2000 a 
day and within three months enough 
could be made to stretch over the whole 
western front at intervals of 18 feet. 
Because of the advantages accruing 
from the use of the machine two men 
in one of these tanks would be equiva- 
lent in offensive power to 50 armed 
with rifles. 

The farms of England, France and 
America have been drained of their 
man power to augment the fighting 
forces and to carry on the work of 
providing necessary munitions and war 
equipment and as a result food produc- 
tion lags. The situation is made worse 
by the exodus in the past three decades 
of men from the farms to work in the 
factories and on the railroads where 
engines relieve human muscles of much 
hard work. America must now substi- 
tute engine-power for human and ani- 
mal muscles on all kinds of farm work; 
this will solve our food problems. 

A tractor engine will do a large part 
of the hard, unpleasant work on the 
farm, multiply the power of every 


worker there and give him new joy and 


pride in his work. A single tractor 
sent to France or England now will 
produce 50 times its weight and bulk 
in wheat and other food materials this 
year; this means that one shipload of 
tractors now is worth 50 shiploads of 
food next fall. One ordinary workman 
in a properly organized factory run- 
ning on a single model can build a trac- 
tor in 15 days which will add the work- 
ing power of two or three men to a 
farm during the whole year. 

To get the best out of the factories 
those at their heads must not only 
know the details of the business, un- 
derstand perfectly the materials and 
machinery used but they must know 
men and sincerely try to treat all em- 
ployees fairly. Money alone will not 
hold men to their work if conditions 
are not what they should be; worth- 
while things of life appeal to them 
more strongly than money. They must 
have something to hope for in the fu- 
ture; there must be something in the 
plant, in the business, that they can tie 
to and look forward to. Labor trou- 
bles are of frequent occurrence in war 
plants engaged on war work because 
no hope is offered for the workers; 
they know that the business is built 
on a speculation for quick profit and 
that it will not endure. 

The Ford plant has been able to in- 
crease its production for war purposes 
because of the willing co-operation of 
the army of workers; instead of strik- 
ing or discussing wages the men have 
turned eagerly and willingly to every 
task that has been set for them. Most 
of the credit for the rapid progress 
made in producing ships, tractors and 
aeroplane parts is due to the men who 
work loyally and efficiently because 
they know that the company is not 
after war profits from the work done. 

Corporate and business leadership 
that looks mostly to war profits as an 
index of success cannot object if the 
workmen take the same _ view-point. 
Profiteering breeds distrust and antago- 
nism. Yet smooth team-work between 
labor and leadership is needed now for 
the very life of our nation and every 
man must now lose himself in order 
to find with his fellowmen his soul 
anew in the nation. 

To win this war our democratic in- 
stitutions must bring out the latent en- 
ergies of our people and the moral fore- 
es of discipline and order; individual 
selfishness and profiteering must be 
subordinated to the welfare of the 
group. In supporting President Wil- 
son’s national policies we stand for a 
reign of justice and right among na- 
tions. With him we are fighting for 
the birth of a new world order based 
on the rights of the common people. 


Wilson Calls for More Taxes. 

Many times we have had occasion to 
compare congress to a school of full- 
blooded boys who are more anxious to 
be “let cut” than they are to stick to 
their tasks. President Wilson has been 
referred to as “the Schoolmaster in the 
White House”, and certain it is that his 
long experience as a college teacher 
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and president has taught him how to 
handle this unruly bunch and make 
them toe the mark, without resorting 
to corporal punishment or other severe 
methods of discipline. 

Each summer, under the Woodrovian 
regime, congress has indulged in the 
hope that it could hurry through its 
“stint” of work and adjourn early. 
Members and senators always have 
their political fences back home to 
patch up, and as they are human they 
also like to think of a little time off 
now and then to go fishing, etc. 

But though President Wilson also has 
a “human” side and also would like to 
be “let out”, he doesn’t let this interfere 
with the tasks and duties of the day. So 
each summer he has held the capitol 
boys right down to business, and when 
they have begun to see the end of their 
tasks he has laid out another big lot 
for them and told them in plain Eng- 
lish that they couldn’t go until they fin- 
ished them. 

These recent congresses have not 
been so very different from former 
ones, but there has been a strict dis- 
ciplinarian in the White House who cut 
out work for them and kept them right 
at it, so that they have accomplished 
several times as much as the average 
congress. These Wilson congresses have 
been keyed up to such a pitch of effi- 
ciency that they will dispose of a great 
revolutionary measure in a few weeks 
which any old congress would have 
thought was a big job for an entire ses- 
sion. And measure after measure of 
this sort has been made into law. 

It is the same story this summer. The 
“boys” had whispered it up among 
themselves that they would get all 
through and adjourn by July 1, in time 
to get home for the 4th and to prepare 
for the fall campaigns. But the presi- 
dent wouldn’t have it so. He went be- 
fore them in person and talked to them 
like a Dutch uncle, and soon made them 
see that it was their duty to forget 
themselves and their own plans and 
buckle down again to business. 

More taxes are needed, said the pres- 
ident, in orded to meet the continually 
increasing demands of the war. He 
gave notice that much heavier loans 
would have to be made-in the fall, but 
declared that it would be a most un- 
sound policy to finance the war to too 
large an extent by means of loans. 
These loans, he warned, would be “free- 
ly spent in the stimulation of industry 
‘of almost every sert, and would pro- 
duce inflations and extravagances”. 

The only equitable and safe policy, 
he added, is to turn to “profits and in- 
comes and luxu®ies” as the things which 
are to be taxed higher in order to pro- 
duce additional revenue that is imper- 
atively required. People who are swell- 
ing their fortunes as a result of the war 
must expect to pay taxes more liberally 
than they ever imagined possible, he 
intimated. 

And he cautioned the senators and 
members that any lobbyists who hur- 
ried to Washington to protest against 
these new taxes would find an “intense 
and pitiless light beating upon them”, 


and those in congress who tried to up- 
hold these profiteers would find this 
same light also beating on them. He 
read the solons a valuable lesson, as 
follows: “Politics is adjourned; the 
elections will go to those who think 
least of it, to those who go to their 
constituencies without explanations or 
excuses, with a plain record of duty 
faithfully and disinterestedly perform- 
ed.” 

As this profiteering question is going 
to be a lecding issue in the coming cam- 
paigns and as nobody can afford to love 
a profiteer in these days, the members 
of both parties will vie with one anoth- 
er in taking up the tax burden and load- 
ing it onto the shoulders of those “most 
able to pay.” ‘The treasury department 
now has full knowledge of the inmost 
workings of every corporation, busi- 
ness concern and private individual es- 
tate in the country, as a result of the in- 
come tax statements. So that it will be 
very easy to give the tax screws an ex- 
tra turn or two here and there, and the 
golden juice will flow forth like cider 
from a cider-mill. Some of the apples 
may be wormy, but the juice will all 
count toward the total, and there is no 
reason why there shouldn’t be enough 
for all. 

It is a well-known fact that thou- 
sands of people are growing rich off 
the war, notwithstanding the repeated 
warnings that this would not be per- 
mitted. There is no disposition to tax 
reasonable profits, but when the profits 
exceed fair limits, the bulk of these ex- 
cess profits, if not all of them, should 


Tightfully go to the government, it is 


pointed out. 

A number of Republican leaders in 
congress have announced that they will 
“aid and not obstruct” the passage of 
the new bill. Representatiye Long- 
worth of Ohio, Rep., said he regretted 
that such a tax bill should be passed 
just before election, as it was bound to 
be given a political twist, but he added: 
“We will co-operate.” 

The present income tax will produce 
about four billions a year, it is estimat- 
ed. It is believed that the new bill will 
have to produce nearly twice as much. 
All rates will probably be increased, 
but the rates on the-higher incomes will 
be increased most, so that those who 
are in receipt of incomes that are be- 
yond all reason shall be made to con- 
tribute the better part of them to the 
government which is protecting them 
and fighting for them. 


De-Prussianizing American Music. 


Germany must begin to see that she 
made a fatal blunder when she started 


this war. If she had only used a little 
more of the patience she is supposed to 
possess the world would have been hers 
in a few more years, for she was carry- 
ing on her propaganda in every land 
and the different nations vied with one 
another in being victimized-by her. 

If her plans had met with success and 
she had been able to blast her way 
through to Paris and dictate peace 
there in from three to six weeks, as the 
kaiser said, everything would still have 


been lovely for the Prussian robbers. 
But when she failed in that initial drive 
her doom was sealed, for that was her 
supreme effort and she could never 
again take the world by surprise as she 
did then. 

The fact that she was compelled to 
prolong the war forced her to expose 
all her wicked ways. When the war 
was started, practically everybody be- 
lieved the German lies that had been 
spread and perpetuated with such re- 
markable ardor. Not only in this coun- 
try but even in England and France a 
large portion of the people had been 
gradually won over to the pro-German 
view and for a long time they would 
not believe anything bad about the Ger- 
mans, But as instances of their savag- 
eries piled up, even those who had been 
devoted Germanophiles had to admit 
that the Hun doctrines and methods 
were such that they could not be toler- 
ated by the civilized world. 

We all know that the Germans for 
many years had practically controlled 
the field of music. Everybody was told 
that German music and meffiods were 
the only ones worth anything, and 
there was a virtual boycott of the mu- 
sical products of other nations. 

The Boston Symphony orchestra, the 
most high-toned musical organization 
in this country, was thoroughly Ger- 
manized, and hence it came as a great 
shock to its supporters when they were 
told by the government that Dr. Karl 
Muck, the orchestra conductor, would 
have to be interned as a dangerous ene- 
my. Muck fell back on the regulation 
Prussian methods and tried to lie out 
of it by pretending that he was a Swiss 
citizen. But everybody knew this was 
a fraud, 

Muck had never been advertised as 
“the great Swiss conductor”; he was al- 
ways exploited as the great German 
conductor, right from Berlin—the inti- 
mate friend of the kaiser. Switzerland 
was wise and spurned his false claim to 
her protection. 

And so Muck was interned, as was 
stated some weeks ago. It is reported 
that he shed tears when he was ex- 
posed as a Hun and condemned to go to 
an internment camp. The _ kaiser’s 
agents and upholders are trained to 
summon tears to their eyes when this 
is required to produce an effect. And 
it is no wonder that a man like Muck, 
who is a great man in his way, should 
feel great sorrow at seeing the elabor- 
ate fabric which had been so patiently 
built up by the Hun propaganda all 
collapsing in a heap of ruins. 

The harm that has been done to the 
cause of German “kultur” by all these 
exposures is irreparable, and Germany 
can never regain what she has lost. 
She tried in every way to set us against 
England and France, but the things she 
has done have brought about the very 
opposite thing. Our navy and army 
are co-operating with the allied forces 
in the most intimate and friendly way, 
in the common cause of destroying the 
Huns. 

Friendships are being established 
and social, business and other relations 
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built up with these allies which will 
endure indefinitely into the future. 
Thus the Huns, by their diabolical de- 
termination to overreach and to secure 
by force what they could not win by 
merit, have sacrificed the position they 
had gained in the world and have set 
the bulk of mankind against them. The 
German influence is being cleaned out 
wherever it is in evidence—whether in 
our schools and colleges, our churches, 
our musical organizations, our business 
cr our politics. 

Those who insist on still maintain- 
ing allegiance to the German propa- 
ganda will be penalized and driven to 
ruin. Those who have common sense 
will revise their platforms and reor- 
ganize on a thoroughly American sin- 
gle-standard basis. As Roosevelt put it, 
there will be no more “50-50 allegiance” 
tolerated, and every resident of the 
country will have to show which side 
he is on. 

One important example of the dis- 
placing of this pro-German influence is 
the selection of Sir Henry Wood, one of 
the most famous English orchestral 
conductors, as head of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra, to fill the place of 
Muck. The choice of an Englishman 
is proof that even so reactionary and 
hitherto German-dominated organiza- 
tion as this has to yield to public senti- 
ment and do the proper thing. 

It means that other musical organiza- 
tions, from biggest to smallest, will 
have to take similar action and throw 
off the German incubus which has op- 
pressed American music and held it 
down. We now know why the Ger- 
mans told us that Americans knew noth- 
ing about music and that we must get 
all our music from German sources. 
The purpose was the same as that 
which was behind the German dye in- 
dustry—namely to make us entirely de- 
pendent on Germany. 

The war has taught us that it is not 
necessary for us to depend on her for 
any of these things which she sought 
to monopolize. Here again we see how 
the war has operated for Germany’s 
undoing, for whereas she intended by 
it to make her hold on the world 
stronger, it has immeasurably weaken- 
ed her influence. - 


“The Way of Love” in the War. 


The society of Friends or Quakers in 
their yearly meeting at Philadeiphia 
some time ago unanimously adopted a 
statement setting forth their tenets with 
respect to participation in war, reaf- 
lirming this declaration of the church 
body more than a century and a half 
ago: 

“We utterly deny all outward wars 
and strife, and fightings with outward 
weapons, for any end, or under any 
pretense whatever; this is our testi- 
mony to the whole world. The spirit 
of Christ, by which we are guided, is 
not changeable, so as once to command 
us from a thing as evil and again to 
move unto it; and we certainly know, 
and testify to the world, that the spirit 
of Christ, which leads us into all truth, 
Will never move us to fight and war 


against any man with outward weap- 
ons, neither for the kingdom of Christ 
nor for the kingdoms of this world.” 

“It is our faith that the way of love 
by which our Master, Jesus Christ, met 
and conquered evil remains for his fol- 
lowers today the true method of com- 
bating wrong,” the statement continues. 
“For us, as for him, this involves re- 
fusal to use means which, like war, 
violate love and defeat its ends; but it 
does not mean a weak neutrality tow- 
ard evil. For us, as for him, it means 
a life of action devoted to the heroic 
purpose of overcoming evil with good. 
The unspeakable sufferings of human- 
ity are now calling us and all men to 
larger sacrifices and more earnest en- 
deavors to put this faith into practice. 
To such endeavors we dedicate our- 
selves. In accordance with this faith, 
we desire to maintain all our relation- 
ships today.” 

The statement avows the loyalty of 
the Friends to their country which they 
long to help to a realization of its “no- 
blest capacities as a great republic ded- 
icated to liberty and democracy” but 
expresses the belief that the Friends 
can best serve their country and hu- 
manity by maintaining that “religion 
and conscience are superior even to the 
state”, 

“To our fellow countrymen who are 
following the leadings of conscience 
into ways where we cannot be their 
comrades,” the statement goes on, “we 
give assurance of respect and sympa- 
thy in all that they endure. Finally, 
for all men, whether they be called our 


enemies or not, we pray that the sacri-. 


ficial love of Christ, stirriag us to re- 
pentance, may reconcile and unite all 
mankind in the brotherhood of his 
spirit.” 

The Living Church, an Episcopalian 
publication, charges that the Quaker 
church is “1600 years too late to be en- 
titled to the epithet Christian”, that in 
adhering to the principles laid down 
in their statement its members are 
“fighting against the abolition of war, 
against the supremacy of a righteous 
peace”, along with others who oppose 
America’s efiorts to perform her part 
in the present war, and that if these 
principles “once prevail on earth the 
end of civilization will be in sight, for 
there will be nothing to oppose piracy, 
whether on sea or on land.” 

The Living. Church believes that 
Americans best show their love by 
pledging their lives and fortunes to 
save the people of Belgium and France 
from the torments inflicted on conquer- 
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ed peoples by the German aggressors 
and toward the Germans themselves 
by opposing their schemes of conquest 
which if successful “would mean for 
them the triumph of the power of 
Satan over their very selves.” 

It goes on to say that America was 
led to enter the war by “the Christian 
conscience of the nation. despising the 
comforts of peace, throwing away the 
results of profiteering, repudiating a 
false conception of Christianity, defy- 
ing the combination of socialism and 
kaiserism moving hand in hand”. More- 
over, it was this Christian conscience 
of the nation “that preferred abstinence 
and perhaps poverty, that sent the na- 
tion’s sons to war and pledged: the 
heart of the nation at home to sustain 
them.” 

In the trials and anxieties incident 
to the war “it is the knowledge that we 
are fighting with God that sustains us; 
that the fight that our own men are 
making beside the men of France and 
of England and of. Belgium is offered 
in a mighty groan of suffering, as the 
world’s prayer to Almighty God: “Thy 
kingdom come; thy will be done on 
earth as it is in ‘heaven. Use us, we 
pray thee, as the foundation upon which 
to build thy kingdom; accomplish, 
through us, thy will on earth. Thus 
shall we be content.’ ” 

NEWS NOTES. 

Would Reduce House. All observers re- 
alize that the work of congress is ham- 
pered by the unwieldy size of the house, 
with its 435 members. With each new ap- 
portionment after a census the member- 
ships of the house has been increased, but 
it is clear that the limit has now been 
reached, if not exceeded. Speaker Clark 
recently declared that it should be reduced 
to 300. “With fewer men we could do bus- 


iness in shorter time than at present”, he 
said. 





Would Raise Pensions. The dollar of 
six years ago, when the last big pension 
bill was passed, is now worth only 40 cents, 
according to the findings of the house pen- 
sion committee. Hence it is only justice 
to the old Civil war pensioners to raise 
their pensions it was decided by the house. 
If this bill becomes a law it will make $25 
a month the minimum pension. It will add 
about $30,000,000 to the pension roll, but 
that is nothing nowadays. 


No Fire Works This Fourth. Boys and 
girls will have to do without fireworks on 
the Fourth of July this year because Uncle 
Sam has bought up all the fireworks fac- 
tories in the United States and is employ- 
ing them in the production of signal lights. 
These signal lights form an important fea- 
ture in the fighting on the western front. 
Many rockets of various hues are used in 
all the night at’acks to signal to the offi- 
cers directing bawrage fifire. Quantities of 
fireworks are also used in detecting noc- 
turnal patrol and scouting parties of the 
enemy. 





TEACHERS WANTED AT ONCE. 

Try the U. S. Government clerical ex- 
aminations being held every month 
throughout the country. Thousands 
war vacancies. Salary $1000 to $1800. 
Write Franklin Institute, Dept. R84, 
Rochester, N. Y., for free list positions 
now open.—Advt. 
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RUSSIA. 

Will Russia “Come Back”? The bol- 
sheviki who gained popular support in 
the first place by making’ unlimited 
promises which any calm, sane person 
ought to know could never be fulfilled 
have about done for Russia. Their ac- 
tion in disarming and demobilizing the 
army and signing the disgraceful Brest- 
Litovsk peace left the way open and 
provided Germany just the opportunity 
she wanted to push in and help her- 
self to Russian territory and Russian 
supplies of various kinds. 

The foolish, unpractical socialistic 
theories of government which the bol- 
sheviki undertook to put into practice 
have served ideally to encourage and 
promote anarchy of the most destruc- 
tive order and the rights and liberties 
of the people have been swept away. 

There are indications of late that the 
masses of the people are at last getting 
their eyes open to fact that they have 
been wickedly flim-flamed and a de- 
cided anti-bol :hevik sentiment is devel- 
oping. Not only are the people grow- 
ing tired of bolshevism but a strong 
antipathy to the German interlopers is 
im evidence among them; Germany’s 
encroachments, it appears, are arousing 
them as no amount of arguing and 
speech-making could do, 

There is a widening breach between 
the bolsheviki and their brother so- 
cialists. The central committee of the 
Russian social revolutionary party in 
a message to French socialists pro- 
tests against the policy of the present 
dictators of Russia whom it denounces 
as “bolshevik usurpers” and declares 
that the newly appointed board of the 
communist groups, formerly bolsheviki, 
have violated the most elementary prin- 
ciples of democracy, reinstated forms 
of despotism and violence which be- 
trayed international socialism by the 
shameful peace with the Teutons aid 
made of Russia a “supply house des- 
tined to sustain the German offensive 
in the west”. 

Recent reports tell of steps being 
taken toward the establishment of a 
new army to resist Germany. Another 
encouraging report is that officials of 
the Kerensky regime who refused to 
serve under bolshevik authorities after 
the overthrow of Kerensky have re- 
sumed work; this is serving to lessen 
disorder to a marked degree. 

A prominent Russian’ socialist and 
revolutionist says that Russia now 
needs technical and financial aid in 
order that her productive powers may 
be strengthened for a resumption of 
the struggle against the Teutons. He 
believes that the United States with its 
experience in democratic government 
and social and economic activities 
should undertake work of this kind. 

According to another Russian author- 
ity, there now exists in Russia an or- 


ganization powerful enough to over- 
throw the bolshevik government and 
disarm it in one day but the time is 
not believed ripe yet for such action 
as bolshevism has not fully run its 
course and the masses of the people 
have not yet reached a point where 
they would not expect a fulfillment of 
the wild, impossible promises made by 
the bolsheviki. 

For example, the peasants who are 
the principal supporters of the bolshe- 
vik regime are still expecting the free 
distribution of land promised them by 
the extremists. In anticipation of this 
action about half of the land formerly 
cultivated is lying idle and neglected. 

Labor which has suffered severely 
throughout the country as a result of 
bolshevik misrule is gradually aligning 
itself in opposition to the bolsheviki. 
The better class of workers are be- 
coming reactionary or “menshevik” 
while some of the others have turned 
anarchists and are living by plunder. 


Horrors of Hun Peace. Reports tell 
of numerous atrocities committed by 
the Germans in occupied sections of 
the country. Entire villages have been 
burned ahd peasants, women and chil- 
dren have been cut to pieces with 
swords and unmercifully flogged. One 
village which was unable to pay the 
money demanded by the uhlan patrol 
was surrounded and bombarded. Every- 
one suspected of belonging to the bol- 
sheviki and men in Russian military 
uniforms have been summarily shot. 
Even 12-year-old children have been 
put to death in this way. Generally 
Jewish villages and Jewish people have 
suffered most severely at the hands of 
the inhuman Huns. 

Recently some of the Russians held 
prisoners of war in Germany have been 
returned under the agreement provid- 
ing that Germany should send back to 
their native land only Russians unable 
to work while Russia should send back 
to Germany only able-bodied German 
prisoners. The repatriated Russians 
were terribly emaciated—literally 
walking skeletons. Their fellow coun- 
trymen in Russia were highly indig- 
nant when they saw their condition. 

Prisoners in Germany are denied fats 
and fresh vegetables and are given 
only scanty rations of canned foods. As 
a result prolapsus of the stomach, rup- 
tures and various diseases are common 
among them. Those who have money 
sometimes manage to bribe attendants 
and officers to give them a little better 
food and more decent places to live. 
Visitors are always conducted to the 
quarters of these fortunate ones and 
carefully steered away from those of 
the starving, suffering men. 

U.S. Ambassador Gerard was deceived 
in this way at first but he later learned 
of the deception, went back and saw 


for himself how brutally and inhy 
manely those without money wer 
treated. Naturally many prisoners di: 
of this neglect and ill treatment: ji; 
each case the Germans put down typh 
us as the cause. 

Up to the first of May more tha: 
1700 persons were executed in Finlan« 
under the German and white guari| 
regime there and many prisoners die: 
of starvation or ill treatment. 

Germany is said to have a commercia! 
agreement with Finland under which 
she will have economic control of th 
country for 20 years. Finland is to 
make a defensive alliance with Ger- 
many and raise an army of 100,000 to 
be at the disposal of Germany in cas 
{ussia returns to active participation 
in the war against her. German of- 
ficers are to serve as instructors in 
Finnish military schools. 

Ex-Czar’s Trial Ordered. The bol- 
shevik government a short time ago 
ordered the trial of the deposed em 
peror, Nicholas Romanoff, charging 
him specifically with having changed 
the duma electoral law and having 
illegally disbursed the public lands. 
Members of the former royal family 
are compelled by their German guards 
to do their own laundry work, garden- 
ing and housework. 


Sacred Treasures Stolen. Dispatches 
report the looting of the patriarchal 
treasure house in the Kremlin at Mos- 
cow. Among the sacred articles kept 
there was the reputed shroud of Christ, 
a robe said to have been worn by the 
virgin Mary, a nail from the cross and 
a painting attributed to St. Luke. There 
were also jewels whose value is esti- 
mated at $10,000,000. 

Gen. Rennenkampff who commanded 
a cossack cavalry division in the Russo- 
Japanese war and who served in Po- 
land against the Germans in the earl) 
part of the present war was murdered 
by bolsheviki at Taganrog, southern 
Russia, a short time ago. 


Would Buy Polish Children. The Ger- 
mans who are gravely concerned be- 
cause the death rate among them now 
greatly exceeds the birth rate have 
turned to Poland in the hope of obtain- 
ing there material for augmenting their 
supply of “cannon fodder” for the fu- 
ture. The following notice, signed by 
Governor von Beseler, appeared on the 
walls of Warsaw lately: “The govern- 
ment suggests that mothers having chil- 
dren should send them to Germany to 
be brought up and educated. Mothers 
who are willing to make this arrange- 
ment will receive the sum of 150 marks 
for a boy and 100 marks for a girl. No 
other ail will be given.” The impli- 
cation in the last sentence is that if 
Polish mothers refuse to sell their chil- 
dren to Germany they may starve to 
death for all Germany cares. 


Moving Toward Finn Monarchy. For 
mer Premier Zvinhufvud whose ap- 
pointment as temporary dictator a short 
time ago resulted in the resignation of 
the Finnish government is about to 
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bring before the senate plans for a 
monarchy in Finland. He and the 
vaguely constituted minority group are 
bound to secure the annulment of the 
present constitution and the establish- 
ment of a monarchy under a German 
dynasty. A German army in Finland is 
ready to back up this undertaking. The 
agrarians and the “young Finns” are 
strongly opposing the monarchy move- 
ment and demanding a republican form 
of government. 





Poor of Petrograd Suicide. The short- 
age of food in Petrograd is so acute 
that many of the poor are being driven 
to suicide. Dozens are said to be join- 
ing “suicide clubs”. 





ENGLAND. 


The Sinn Fein Plots for which ar- 
rests were made on a wholesale scale 
a few weeks ago began in the early 
months of the war, according to in- 
formation lately made public. Though 
the government for various reasons has 
not disclosed all of the facts connected 
with the arrest of Sinn Feiners because 
of their treasonably plotting with Ger- 
many, it has become known that Sinn 
Feiners in Ireland almost from the be- 
ginning of the war have been in com- 
munication with certain Irishmen and 
certain Germans in America and else- 
where and that various schemes were 
worked out for Irishmen to join forces 
with Germans in measures designed to 
injure England. 

There were plans for the landing of 
German soldiers and arms in Ireland, 
for the establishment of German sub- 
marine and Zeppelin bases on Irish soil 
and for German naval attacks on the 
British coast. 

The Easter uprising of two years ago 
was precipitated in accordance with an 
understanding between Sinn Feiners 
and Germany. A similar revolt was 
planned for last year but nothing came 
of it because of the entrance of the 
United States into the war, resulting in 
temporarily breaking the line of com- 
munication between the German gov- 
ernment and the leaders of the Sinn 
Fein party. 

Prof. De Valera, president of the 
Sinn Fein, in an address before a con- 
vention of “Irish volunteers” last fall 
said that by propér recruiting methods 
an army of 500,000 men could be raised 
in Ireland and recommended that a Ger- 
man invasion of England and the land- 
ing of German troops and munitions in 
Ireland be encouraged in order that 
such an army of Irishmen could be 
used effectively against England. On 
another occasion De Valera said that 
so “long as Germany is the enemy of 
England and England is the enemy of 
Ireland, so long will Ireland be a 
friend of Germany”. 

The authorities learned in April this 
year that a plan for Germany to land 
arms in Ireland was about to be carried 
out. The coast guard was notified of 
the expected landing on the Irish coast 
of a German agent from a submarine. 
This agent arrived in due time and was 
promptly captured. 


Papers found in his _ possession 





showed details of De Valera’s plan for 
raising an army of 500,000 men and 
indicated that German submarines had 
been bringing munitions to Ireland. All 
plans called for the establishment of 
bases in Ireland for submarines to prey 
on all shipping. 

Agents of the American government 
in the United States have brought to 
light considerable evidence bearing on 
the activities of Germa.-Sinn Fein plot- 
ters and it is said that information sup- 
plied by them went far in laying bare 
the secrets of the latest plot which had 
been planned to materialize just at the 
time the great German drive on the 
western front, launched several weeks 
ago, had given the G_rmans the channel 
ports of France as the latter expected 
and all of England’s available military 
power had been drawn to the fighting 
front. 

The arch plotter was a man referred 
to by the Sinn Feiners as the “Irish 
revolution director in America”. The 
following persons, it is said, had prom- 
inent parts in the conspiracy: John 
Devoy, editor of the Gaelic American 
in New York; Father J. T. Nicholson, 
an American citizen of Irish birth; Capt. 
von Papen, former German military 
attache at Washington, and Count von 
Bernstorff, former German ambassador 
to the United States, 

The work of Irish agents in America 
was carried on with money supplied 
by Germany. Incidentally similar Ger- 
man intrigues with other nationalistic 
groups in the United States have been 
discovered by government agents. Such 
work has been carried on among Finns, 
Lithuanians and other people who, like 
the Irish, have some real or fancied 
grievance against the government of 
their native land. 

It is said that 70 per cent of the peo- 
ple of Ireland hailed with satisfaction 
and relief the government’s action in 
rounding up and making prisoners the 
Sinn Fein plotters. Many members of 
the nationalist party are greatly alarm- 
ed because of the party’s affiliation with 
the Sinn Fein which, they believe, has 
done a great deal to discredit the Irish 
cause in the United States; relations 
between the nationalists and the Sinn 
Feiners are said to be strained near to 
the breaking point. 

John Dillon, nationalist leader who 
believes that the cause of the allies is 
the cause of freedom, recently de- 
nounced the Sinn Fein policy as wrong 
and foolish and certain to end dis- 
astrously; he is convinced that this 
policy will alienate the sympathy of 
America and all other democratic na- 
tions from Ireland. He wants it under- 
stood that his party has no sympathy 
for the Sinn Fein and is anxious that 
people of Irish blood in the United 
States shall support the unionists rather 
than the Sinn Feiners, 


Joseph Devlin, another prominent 
nationalist, says the government, while 
confused and panic-stricken, made ar- 
rests of Irishmen on a wholesale scale 
on vague charges which could not be 
proved before a jury composed of coun- 
trymen of the persons accused. Such 


a trial of course would not neces- 
sarily indicate their complete innocence 
as the jury would be disposed to give 
them the benefit of every doubt and 
then some, probably. 

Col. Roosevelt dec_ares that the Sinn 
Feiners in America have put the honor 
and interest of America second to their 
hatred of England and believes that 
they, with all others who directly or 
indirectly have ought ‘to discredit 
America’s allies in the war and so give 
aid and c.mfort to Germany, should be 
interned or deported to the country 
which they seem to prefer. 

To Cancel Favored-Nation Clauses. 
The government proposes to adopt a 
policy of denouncing all commercial 
conventions containing general clauses 
regarding most-favored nations which 
heretofore have bound Great Britain 
in matters of fiscal policy. 





New Governor of Ceylon. Sir William 
Manning, formerly cf the British army 
and for the past few years captain gen- 
eral of Jamaica, has been appointed 
governor of Ceylon. This is regarded 
as one of the most desirable posts in 
the colonial service as it carries with 
it a salary of $40,000 a year, with a like 
amount for expenses and with numer- 
ous advantages and perquisites, 





Imports Cut. The volume of imports 
last year was only two-thirds as great 
as that before the war and it is esti- 
mated that imports this year will not 
be more than half as great as in pre-war 
years. The aggregate output of British 
industries is about the same as in pre- 
war times. This has been possible 
largely because of the employment of 
a million and a half more women than 
were working before the war. 


Men of 50 May Fight. The army has 
raised the age limit for volunteers for 
infantry service from 45 to 50 years; 
British subjects between 18 and 50 will 
now be accepted instead of from 18 to 
40 as formerly. 








“A. E. F.” on Letters May Confuse. 
British postal authorities have advised 
the public that the address on letters 
to either American or Australian sol- 
diersinthe war zone should be written 
out in full as the abbreviation “A, E, F.” 
may mean either American or Austral- 
ian expeditionary forces. 





SERBIA. 


People Enslaved and Massacrec. Many 
Serbians in the district of Poretch in 
north Macedonia are suffering severely 
from famine conditions resulting from 
the requisitioning of their cattle which 
prevents the tillage of their land. Many 
villages have been entirely depopulated, 
the inhabitants having been carried into 
captivity beyond the Serbian border. 
Men of military age in the remaining 
villages have been forcibly taken for 
military service and those unable to 
bear arms have been carried off to 
slavery in Bulgaria. Violations of wom- 
en and girls have been general and 
hundreds of children have been slaugh- 
tered. 
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Predicts Long War. Speaking in Phila- 
delphia a few days ago former President 
William H. Taft warned his hearers to 
prepare for a long war. At least three 
more years of war will ensue before peace 
can be brought about, is his belief. Every- 
one wants peace but there can be no peace 
without victory, he declared. “At least 
5,000,000 of fighting men must land in 
France from this country to attain victory. 
We may need millions more of auxiliaries. 
Let’s have it known to the world, let’s have 
it heralded in London and in Paris to 
hearten our allies, let’s have it sounded in 
Berlin, that all the energy of this country, 
all its potential power is to be converted 
into force.” “It will take fully two years— 
perhaps three—to fulfill proper plans of 
preparation,” he said. “We should face 
the facts. We should realize what is before 
us. We should discard unjustified opti- 
mism. We should set our faces stern and 
unbending for only one purpose—war, war, 
war.” 


The Earthquake in California a.few 
weeks ago wrought much less havoc in the 
villages of San Jacinto and Hemet than 
reports to newspapers at the time indicat- 
ed, a correspondent of the Pathfinder at 
the former place tells us. A large propor- 
tion of the brick business houses and resi- 
dences in the two towns were leveled or so 
badly damaged, he says, that they had to 
be wrecked. Buildings of reinforced con- 
crete and those made of plaster over metal 
lath escaped practically unharmed: Dam- 
age to frame buildings was comparatively 
slight. The buildings destroyed in both 
San Jacinto and Hemet will be replaced at 
once but the lessons taught by the quakes 
will be heeded and materials other than 
brick will be used exclusively. 


Italian Aviator Dies. Capt. Antonio Res- 
nati, an Italian aviator, was killed the oth- 
er day while trying out a new Italian-made 
Caproni biplane at the Mineola, N. Y., avia- 
tion field. Capt. Resnati was just ascend- 
ing and had attained a height of about 
50 feet when the huge machine “side- 
slipped”, dropping to the earth and crush- 
ing him under the heavy engine. Experts 
who viewed the accident aver that it hap- 
pened through no fault of the machine; 
owing to the rough space on the ground 
where the start was made the ascent was 
slower than the pilot had counted on and 
he had attempted to turn the plane before 
sufficient momentum had been acquired. 
Capt. Resnati possessed an international 
reputation. As an aviator on the Izonzo 
front he was wounded in conflicts five 
times. A few months ago he came to the 
United States to demonstrate the efficiency 
of the large type of airplane for war use. 
One of his first feats here was to carry at 
one time nine passengers from Hampton 
Roads, Va., to Mineola, N. Y., a distance of 
325 miles, making the trip in less than 4% 
hours. The type of machine which the 
Italian was using has been recommended 
by American officers for use in night bomb- 
ing raids. 


Catholic Canons Changed. 
changes in the Catholic canon law have 
been put into effect. Under the new or- 
der flesh may be eaten at banquets on St. 
Patrick’s day though the day falls in Lent. 
No priest may be made a cardinal who has 
a blood relative in the second degree who 
is also a cardinal. Before the new law 
went into effect marriage was forbidden 


Several 


between the first Sunday of Advent and 
Epiphany, which occurs on January 6; 
now it is barred only until Christmas. 
Promises of marriage are invalid unless 
made in writing under prescribed formal- 
ities. Though banns remain obligatory 
when both parties are Catholic they are 
not published without special permission 
when the marriage is mixed. The mar- 
riage canon forbids any non-Catholic cere- 
mony in mixed marriages either before or 
after the Catholic marriage. The age of 
consent of males is now 16 years and of 
females 14 years. 


Exports of Wheat. The efforts of the 
American people during a 10-month period 
to save wheat for the allies resulted in 
practically 80,000,000 bushels more than or- 
dinarily being sent abroad. According to 
a statement given out by the food admin- 
istration, 110,000,000 bushels of wheat and 
wheat products were shipped from the 
United States and Canada between July 1 
and May 1. Had the consumption of wheat 
been normal the shipments would have 
been between 10,000,000 and 30,000,000 
bushels. 


New Waterway Opened. May 15 marked 
the opening of the new state barge canal 
in New York extending from the Hudson 
river to the Great Lakes at Buffalo. The 
main line of the canal follows the route of 
the old Erie canal for over 350 miles. 
More than $150,000,000 was spent in its 
construction. 


New York Adopts Antiloafing Law. Gov. 
Whitman of New York the other day sign- 
ed an antiloafing bill making it a misde- 
meanor for any able-bodied male between 
18 and 50 years of age to be without regu- 
lar employment. This law is modeled after 
the antiloafing laws of New Jersey and 
Maryland. When the New Jersey law went 
into effect scores of idlers transferred their 
domicile from Jersey City across the Hud- 
son river to New York. Now these evaders 
will be caught unless they move to an- 
other state or go to work. This is no 
time for idlers anywhere. There are hun- 
dreds of good positions with good pay for 
every unemployed man and those who will 
not do their bit must be compelled to. 


Burn Children. Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Strang, of New York city, convicted of 
burning the hands of their little children 
on a hot stove as a means of punishing 
the youngsters, were sentenced to serve 
from six months to three years in the 
penitentiary. Mrs. Strang is the children’s 
stepmother. 


Salt Fish on Market. Owing to so many 
trawlers with their crews being taken over 
by the navy, considerable difficulty has 
been experienced along the Atlantic sea- 
board in procuring enough salt water fish 
to supply the demand. Now this shortage 
has been relieved to some extent by the 
building of new boats and by the free ad- 
mission of Canadian trawlers.  Restric- 
tions on coastwise fishing by certain states 
have also been removed. 


“Blue Devils” Aid Red Cross. Foreign 
soldiers invaded Washington the other day, 
entered the White House, captured Presi- 
dent Wilson and_ held him “prisoner” while 
scores of officers and government officials 
looked on and smiled. The soldiers were 
the “Blue Devils” from France, heroes of 
Vimy Ridge, the Marne, Ypres, Verdun, the 


Somme, Gallipoli, Saloniki and other points 
where desperate fighting has taken place. 
come to the United States for the genera! 
purpose of spurring this country on in 
its war preparations and specifically to 


aid in the Red Cross drive for $100,000,000, 


President Keeps Sheep. Several weeks 
ago President Wilson bought some sheep 
and turned them out to graze on the Whit< 
House lawn. There were 16 of them, 12 
old ones and four lambs. Recently the 
old ones were sheared, the 12 of them 
yielding 90 pounds of wool which was turn- 
ed over to the Red Cross. There it was 
divided into 45 packages and sent, one 
each, to the state governors for them to 
auction off. 


H. C. of L. Makes Judge Resign. Shackle- 
ford Miller, chief justice of the Kentucky 
court of appeals, announces that he can- 
not be a candidate for office at the next 
election. He draws a salary of $5000 a 
year but owing to the high cost of living 
the purchasing power of it has been cut in 
half, he says. Justice Miller has been a 
member of the court for 20 years. He in- 
tends resuming the practice of law. 


Bomb Kills Hundreds of Fish. Pcople 
living along the Potomac river near Alex- 
andria, Va., were able to gather up all the 
shad, herring and other fish that they could 
carry after an aeroplane flying over the 
river had in the course of its experiments 
dropped a bomb which exploded in the 
water, killing and stunning quantities of 
fish. One man picked up 59 shad floating 
on the surface of the river. 


Doctors Unite Against Germany. A so- 
ciety known as the Allied Medical Associa- 
tion of America, whose membership in- 
cludes some of the foremost doctors and 
surgeons in the country, was organized in 
Chicago recently. All the members prom- 
ised to care for the practices of medical 
men in their various vicinities who have 
gone with the colors and to return such 
practices to them when they come back. 
They also bound themselves to use no 
remedies or appliances made in or coming 
from an enemy country. The Iowa State 
Medical Society also has pledged itself not 
to use any medical implements or appli- 
ances or anything else made in Germany 
for the next 50 years. Any member disre- 
garding this pledge will be looked upon 
as a pro-German, officials stated. 


Increased Output of Anthracite. Accord- 
ing to a statement received by the anthra- 
cite bureau of information over 6,368,000 
tons of hard coal were shipped from the 
mines during the month of April. This is 
about 14 per cent over the amount shipped 
in April last year and close to the high 
monthly average maintained during the 
year ending March, 1918. 


Methodists Adopt New Rules. The Meth- 
odist Church South, in conference at At- 
lanta, Ga., adopted a rule giving bishops 
the right on recommendation of the quar- 
terly conferences and the vote of the ma- 
jority of the presiding elders of the bish- 
op’s cabinet to appoint ministers to fill pul- 
pits for an indefinite period. The com- 
mittee report striking out from the creed 
the words “holy Catholic Church” and sub- 
stituting the words “Church of Christ” was 
adopted. 


No “Purple Cross.” A bill was recently 
presented to congress providing for the 
establishment of an organization of em- 
balmers to care for the bodies of soldiers 
who die in the service—this organization 
to have a purple cross as its symbol. But 
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the senate turned the proposition down, 
on the assumption that the work of caring 
for the dead is looked after satisfactorily 
by the army itself. 


Navy Growing. Hardly a day passes, 
says Franklin D. Roosevelt, assistant sec- 
retary of the navy, that a ship is not added 
to the American fleet. Already 170 war- 
ships manned by 40,000 sailors are in for- 
eign waters. It is the object of the navy 
department to increase the navy’s person- 
nel to 500,000 men before the end of the 


year. 


GOVERNMENT NOTES. 


Federal Farm Loan Bonds. Under the 
federal farm loan system an average of 
$15,000,000 is being loaned out to farmers 
throughout the country every month. This 
helps some in the way of aiding them to 
produce more crops but it is still far too 
little. To the end that more funds may 
be made available for aiding the farmer 
and increasing the production of food in 
the land a campaign is being conducted for 
selling federal land bank bonds to people 
who have money to: invest and who desire 
to give the farmer every bit of help that 
they can. The bonds are non-taxable and 
bear five per cent interest. 


Crude Rubber Price Fixed. The war 
trade board has taken complete control of 
the stock of crude rubber in the country 
and an order fixing a standard price has 
been issued. The real purpose of the act 
was to restrict the importation of crude 
rubber in order to conserve ship space. 
Incidentally it prevents speculation and 
hoarding of the commodity. 








Raw Wool Prices Determined. The basic 
price of all raw wool in the country has 
been fixed as equal to that which prevailed 
on July 30 last. Should the merchants and 
growers Object to that price and refuse to 
sell wool for war purposes their supplies 
will be commandeered. 


——-—s 
New $1 and $2 Notes. The designs of the 
new federal reserve bank notes have been 


approved by the treasury department and 
about $30,000,000 in $1 and $2 notes will 
be put into circulation about July 1, it is 
announced. On the face of the $1 note is 
a portrait of George Washington and on 
the reverse side is the design of a spread- 
eagle clutching the American flag in its 
talons. The face of the $2 note bears the 
picture of Thomas Jefferson. On the re- 
verse side is portrayed one ef the newest 
battleships. The notes are issued to re- 
place $30,000,000 in silver certificates which 
were withdrawn from circulation when a 
quantity of silver stored inthe treas- 
ury was melted into bullion a few weeks 
ago. 





Destroyer Makes Record Run. A new 
super-destroyer recently traveled from 
San Francisco to New York via the Panama 
canal in nine days. The distance covered 
is over 6,000 miles requiring an average 
speed of about 30 knots. An average of 
35 miles an hour is the best that has ever 
been accomplished by the fastest transcon- 
tinental trains. 





Clerks Get Half Holiday. President Wil- 
son has announced that the usual Saturday 
half holiday for government clerks dur- 
ing the summer months will not be revoked 
this year. This news relieves the minds 
of some 80,000 men and women in Wash- 
ington who feared that owing to war needs 
it might be decided to dispense with this 
ong-standing custom. The usual work-day 
of the government clerk is about seven 


hours, beginning at nine o’clock and end- 
ing at 4:30, with half an hour for lunch. 
During these times of stress the hours have 
been increased in some instances, however, 
and occasionally Sunday work is required. 
The president’s order limits the Saturday 
workday to four hours, exclusive of lunch, 
from June 15 to Sept. 15. 


Passenger Traffic Curtailed. In order to 
put passenger traffic in the West into a 
higher state of efficiency with the least 
possible labor and loss of time, schedules 
from Chicago have been rearranged and 
a numbcr of them eliminated altogether. 
Hereafter, it is ordered, the Santa Fe will 
carry principally all the passenger traffic 
to Los Angeles; the Chicago and North- 
western, Union Pacific and Southern Pa- 
cific to San Francisco; the Burlington and 
Northern Pacific to Portland, Ore., and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul to Seattle. 
Including reductions previously made the 
new arrangement will effect a saving of 
about $18,000,000 a year, it is estimated. 





Treaty with France Extended. Through 
Secretary of State Lansing and Ambassa- 
dor Jusserand of France the treaty of ar- 
bitration between France and the United 
States has been extended for another five- 
year term. Had no action been taken at 
this time the treaty would have expired 
shortly. 





Licenses to Handle Farm Machines. In 
response to the complaint of farmers 
against the high prices charged for farm 
machinery, President Wilson issued a 
proclamation requiring all persons and 
firms engaged in the importation, manu- 
facture, storage or distribution of farm 
machinery and equipment to obtain li- 
censes in order to carry on their trade. 
The order goes into effect June 20. 





Platinum Commandeered. By order of 
the war industries board and the war de- 
partment, all the platinum in the country 
held by refiners, importers, manufactur- 
ing jewelers and dealers is being taken 
over for war purposes. Through an at- 
tache of the American embassy in Russia 
the United States was able to buy up 20,000 
ounces of Russian platinum and send it to 
this country. It was the last quantity of 
the metal to leave that country. Its pres- 
ent market value is estimated at more 
than $2,000,000. 


THOSE AMATEUR MUSICIANS. 
“Professor, how is my little daughter 
“Fine, Mr. Sprechelnitz; she can play the 

scale without sticking out her tongue.”— 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. 





Ivory—Is your daughter improving in 
her piano practice? 

Zinc—I think so. Some of the neighbors 
nod to me again——New York American. 





“What was that selection your daughter 
played on the piano?” 

“That wasn’t a selection,” replied Mr. 
Cumrox. “Nobody chose it. It was forced 
on us.”—Washington Star. ‘ 


AUTOING IN JAPAN, 


The Japan Chronicle gives some of the 
rules posted up by the authorities in Japan 
for the guidance of English-speaking auto- 
ists, as follows: 

“You must drive your automobile at the 
speed of eight knots per hour on the city 
roads and at 12 knots per hour on the 
country roads. 

“When you see the policeman throwing 
up his hand you must not drive in front of 
him. When you get ahead of the passen- 
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ger on foot or the horse, you must ring 
the horn. 

“When you meet the cow or the horse 
speed slowly and take care to ring the horn 
and not been afraid of them. Drive slow- 
ly when you meet the horse or the cattle, 
do not make them afraid and carefully 
make the sound. If they afraid the sound 
you must escape a little while at the side 
of the road till they pass away. 

“Do not drive the motor-car when you 
get drunk and do not smoke on the driver 
seat.” 


PATHFINDER TO COST MORE. 


The publishers of the Pathfinder have 
done and will continue to do everything 
mortally possible to avoid raising subscrip- 
tion rates. We believe in low prices for 
good reading, so that the people who need 
such reading can have it and the mere 
question of money need not stand in their 
way. We regard this paper as an educa- 
tional institution, dedicated to the public 
good, and we want the benefits of it to be 
enjoyed by the greatest possible number 
of people. We have no desire to cater to 
exclusiveness or to the aristocratic or the 
wealthy few. 

A quarter of a century ago we started 
the Pathfinder with a view to giving the 
average common people something better 
and different than they could get in any 
other form, and to do this at a price which 
would bring the paper within the reach of 
all. That has been the fixed and unaltered 
policy ever since. But now come new con- 
ditions, over which we have no control. All 
costs are mounting rapidly—paper, ink, 
wages, and now postage and taxes and 
transportation rates. It is impossible to 
kick against the pricks forever, and we are 
compelled to adopt measures which will. 
increase the income from this paper in or- 
der to make ends meet. 

As the first move, after July 1, we will 
no longer grant the three-year subscrip- 
tions for $2 or the five-year for $3. The 
full $1 rate will have to be paid. In the 
meantime we will still hold the old rates 
open, and all who are forehanded enough 
to pay $2 by July will be credited with 
three years, and those who pay $3 will be 
credited with five years, If you want to 
insure your reading for the future, we ad- 
vise you to take advantage of these remark- 
ably low rates, as they positively will not 
be extended. 

Periodicals of national circulation are 
constantly falling by the wayside, for the 
pace is too fast for them under the pres- 
ent conditions. “Every Week”, which had 
been boomed up to half a million circula- 
tion, is the latest notable victim. The Path- 
finder predicted when that paper was start- 
ed that it would not survive, and there are 
many others that are going the same way. 
New papers appear on the scene and are 
launched with a great flourish, but the 
safest thing is to stick to the “old relia- 
ble”. The Pathfinder, like Tennyson’s 
brook, goes on forever, and as it has no 
axes to grind and no aims or objects of any 
sort except sincere service to its readers, 
it will go on following “the even tenor of 
its way” so long as there is history to re- 
cord and people to read it. 

You will want the Pathfinder, no matter 
if we do have to raise the price. We can 
promise nothing for the future as we do 
not know what new burdens we may have 
to bear. Get your subscriptions renewed 
well in advance—the longer the better—at 
the old rates, and tell all your friends that 
they can still get in. But the portcullis 
will drop July 1. 

PATHFINDER PUB. CO. 
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Condensed Notes on Current Progress 
In the Realm of Invention and Discovery 








The Bee’s Geometrical Ability. 

Contrary to what poets and philoso- 
phers for ages have been telling us, the 
bee is not really an expert geometri- 
cian; the hexagonal shape of her comb 
cells are the result of accident and of 
physical laws rather than of any geo- 
metrical knowledge or purpose on the 
part of the bee to utilize space and ma- 
terial to the best possible advantage; 
furthermore, the hexagons are not per- 
fect and symmetrical nor are the cells 
all alike in size and shape, according 
to an article in The Guide to Nature. 

The bee deserves no credit for mak- 
ing hexagons, we are told; she really 
does nothing but make a crude cylinder 
of wax. In the process of construction 
the insects come in, one after another, 
remove the little plates of wax secreted 
from between the body scales and pack 
them into crude, rough circles. Under 
the microscope the lack of symmetry 
and the crude nature of the work is 
plainly disclosed. 

The wax pellets are worked into 
place one after another to form the cell. 
As the cell increases in height with the 
accretions of wax the bee keeps con- 
stantly going inside to scrape the in- 
side walls and make them thinner. The 
insect’s body is covered with hairs or 
feather-like appendages and as it re- 
peatedly pushes into the cell the sides 
are crowded out so that the cells finally 
assume a hexagonal shape, due to math- 
ematical laws and not at all to any in- 
tention or skill on the part of the bee. 

If there is but a single cell as in the 
case of that for a queen bee the pushing 
out of the sides in the course of con- 
struction makes a cylinder. The edge 
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of a honeycomb built wholly by bees 
is never hexagonal or angular and the 
cells at the edge where pressure is 
lacking are invariably circular, never 
angular. 

Long ago two naturalists, Cheshire 
and Cowan, expressed the opinion that 
the hexagonal shape of the wax cells 
made by bees was the incidental result 
of the peculiar methods of construction 
employed by the bee and not of any de- 
liberate purpose to make them so but 
for some reason their statements seem 
to have been lost sight of and forgotten. 

Cowan declared that the “cells be- 
have mutually like soap bubbles which, 


when isolated are round; but if they 
touch each other the united films forma 
perfectly flat wall. If there are many 
those in the center will be hexagonal 
while those on the outside will have 
their free sides curved.” The tenden- 
cy of soap bubbles to assume a hex- 
agonal shape is shown in one of the 
illustrations which depicts bubbles 
blown between glass; they are irregu- 
Jar and unsymmetrical in this case be- 
cause the pressure is not uniform. 

The tops of the cells of a growing 
honeycomb appear hexagonal in shape 
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because of an optical illusion which is 
clearly demonstrated by the black dots 
on the white ground shown in the il- 
lustration. By partly closing the eyes 
and looking at the dots they appear 
hexagonal in shape. 

The buttons are pictured to show 
how individuals of a number of circu- 
lar objects placed close together are 
surrounded, each by six of its fellows; 
this explains why the comb cells of 
bees tend to become six-sided or hex- 
agonal instead of assuming the shape of 
a geometrical figure with some other 
number of sides. 


The First Pneumatic Tires. 


J. B. Dunlop, an Irish veterinary sur- 
geon, is generally regarded as the in- 
ventor of the modern pneumatic rubber 
tire. It is true that, crude and imper- 
fect though his first tires were, they 
were the first to have embodied in them 
the basic principles of modern pneu- 
matic tires. The honor of producing 
the first air-inflated tire does not right- 
fully belong to Dunlop, however, but 
to R. W. Thompson, a British civil en- 
gineer. 

His invention consisted of a rubber 
tube incased in stout leather, well riv- 
eted together and firmly attached to 
the felloe of a horse-drawn vehicle. The 
tire was inflated through a tube which 
extended through the hole in the felloe 
and was closed by means of a brass cap 
and leather washer. A “condenser”, ap- 
parently working on about the same 
principle as the ordinary tire pump of 
the present time, was used for filling 
the tires with air. 

Thomson believed that pneumatic 
tires would make for easier riding and 
at the same time would reduce the 
draft or pull of the vehicle. He made 


his first tires in 1846 and in tests which 
were made on the streets of London it 
was readily demonstrated that the, 
greatly lessened the jars and jolts in- 
cident to riding in a carriage and thal 
over smooth roads they reduced the 
draft about 40 per cent while over 
rough roads the reduction amounted to 
considerably more. 

Unfortunately for Thomson, the in- 
vention never amounted to much in a 
practical or financial way. The new 
tires attracted attention for a while and 
a few vehicles were equipped with 
them but, apparently because they wer: 
rather clumsy looking and more ex 
pensive than steel tires, they shortly 
fell into disuse and at length were al- 
most completely forgotten. 


WHY IS THIS? 


We have a wheatless day, a meatless day, 
And a day when we use no coal; 

Hoover’s the man that has planned it all- 
God bless his good old soul! 


We sit in the dark on a moonless night, 
So the oil that John D. makes 

For our “Sammy” boys will give a light; 
We do it gladly for their dear sakes. 


We women are willing to do our bit, 
With never a whine or a croak; 
But the man of the house still his old pipe 
fills, 
And enjoys his high-priced smoke. 


Can someone give us the reason why? 
Please make it clear to our mind, 
For I’ve looked the use-less days through 
and through 
But no tobaccoless ones do I find. 


Will Mr. Hoover step in once more— 
For we sure must save the nation— 
And give us a smokeless day, for I know 
*Twill please the lords of creation. 
—Mrs. F. Potts. 


WARNING TO AUTHORS. 

One of Rudyard Kipling’s trees was in- 
jured by a bus, the driver of which was 
also landlord of an inn. Kipling wrote this 
man a letter of complaint, which the re- 
cipient sold to one of his guests for 10 
shillings. Again the angry author wrote, 
this time a more violent letter, which im- 
mediately fetched £1. 

A few days later Kipling called on the 
landlord and demanded to know why he 
had received no answer to his letters. 
“Why, I was hoping you would send me a 
fresh one every day,” was the cool reply; 
“they pay a great deal better than bus 
driving.” 

IN THE “DRY” STATES. 
Strange things happen 
As time passes— 
Little brown jug’s now 
Used for molasses. 
—Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 
$100 to $150 MONTH. 
Teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being 
held throughout thecountry. Thousands 
of war positions to be filled at from 
$1100 to $1800; have short hours and 
annual vacations, with full pay. Write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
R88, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule 
showing examination dates and. places 
and list of positions open and many 
sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge.—Adv, 
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nature has changed very little 

within the historic period. For 
that reason the old prophecies and com- 
mentaries contained in the Scriptures 
can in many cases be applied with sin- 
gular aptness to the present conditions, 
notwithstanding thousands of years 
may have elapsed. It is a mistake, 
however, to regard them as _ literal 
guides to future events. 

We know that President Wilson, who 
is a devoted reader of the Scriptures, 
was naturally a believer in peace. The 
Bible can be quoted on either side of 
most debatable questions, and a con- 
scientious follower of the Scriptures 
often is puzzied to know which particu- 
lar admonition to accept. 

Even Jesus himself spoke from differ- 
ent view-points at different times. On 
one occasion he said that the old law 
of “an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth” had been superseded by the new 
gospel of love, and he urged the turning 
of the other cheek when anyone was 
smitten on one. But again he said: 
“Think not that I am come to send 
peace on earth; I came not to send 
peace, but a sword.” 

For many years the pacifists in al- 
lied lands had been preaching peace 
and love, according to the doctrines of 
Jesus, but the time came when it was 
evident that the Germans were .taking 
advantage of this pacifism and deliber- 
ately planning to enslave the world by 
means of it. President Wilson, against 
his inclination, finally became convinc- 
ed of this fact and that was what 
changed him from a pacifist to a mili- 
tarist and led him to invoke “force, 
force, force.” 

He said that he had been reading 
Ezekiel and that he had been deeply 
impressed with the warning given by 
the prophet to those in authority tell- 
ing them it was their duty to notify 
the people of the danger that threat- 
ened and prepare to fight it. Many of 
the passages in Ezekiel can be applied 
with very little stretching to the kai- 
ser and the Germans and the fate that 
is in store for them, and it will be in- 
teresting to cite some of these, as fol- 
lows: 

First we have a vision of the air 
navy which is to bring about the ulti- 
mate downfall of the Huns. Ezekiel 
says: “I looked and behold a whirl- 
wind came out of the north, a great 
cloud and a fire infolding it. Out of 
the midst thereof came the likenesses 
of four living creatures; they had the 
likeness of a man, and every one had 
four faces and every one had four 
wings. Their wings were joined one 
to another; they turned not when they 
went; they went every one straight for- 
ward, and out of the fire went forth 
lightning. 

“And their work was as it were a 


J nature repeats itself and human 


wheel in the middle of a wheel. As for 
their rings they were so high that they 
were dreadful; and their rings were 
full of eyes round about them four. 
And when the living creatures went, 
the wheels went by them, and when 
the living creatures were lifted up from 
the earth, the wheels were lifted up, 
for the spirit of the living creatures 
was in the wheels.” {Here we have the 
perfect control of aircraft, which is 
the great aim of our airmen. | 

“And when they went I heard the 
noise of their wings, like the noise of 
great waters, as the voice of the Al- 
mighty. And when I saw it I fell 
upon my face and heard a voice that 
spake. {This command is our warrant 
for fighting the Huns.} And he said 
unto me, I send thee to a rebellious na- 
tion that hath rebelled against me; 
they and their fathers have transgress- 
ed against me even unto this very day. 
For they are impudent and stiff-heart- 
ed. Be not afraid of them, nor their 
words, nor be dismayed by their looks. 
[Don’t let their “frightfulness” policy 
get your goat.} And thou shalt speak 
my words to them, whether they will 
hear or whether they will forbear; for 
they are most rebellious people 
of a strange speech and of a hard lan- 
guage, whose words thou canst not un- 
derstand. 

“When I say unto the wicked, thou 
shalt surely die, and thou givest him 
not warning, the same wicked man 
shall die in his iniquity, but his blood 
will I require at thy hand. Yet if thou 
warn the wicked and he turn not from 
his wickedness he shall die in his in- 
iquity, but thou hast delivered thy 
soul.” [President Wilson sent repeated 
protests and warnings to the Huns, but 
they spurned them.} 

Ezekiel might well have had Ger- 
many in mind where he says: “Where- 
fore, as I live, saith the Lord God, 
surely, because thou hast defiled my 
sanctuary vith all thy detestable things 
and with thine abominations, there- 
fore will I diminish thee; neither shall 
mine eye spare, neither will I have any 
pity. A third part of thee shall die with 
the pestilence and with famine shall 
they be consumed in the midst of 
thee, and a third part shall fall by the 
sword round about thee, and | will 
scatter a third part to the winds and I 
will draw out a sword after them. I 
will judge thee according to thy 
ways. 

“Thus shall mine anger be accom- 
plished and I will cause my fury to 
rest upon them. So it shall be a re- 
proach and a taunt, an instruction and 
an astonishment unto the nations that 
are round about thee. And I will in- 
crease the famine upon you and will 
break your staff of bread. I will bring 
a sword upon you and I will destroy 
your high places, In all your dwell- 





ing places the cities shall be laid waste 
and your images cut down and your 
works abolished. 

“Yet I will leave a remnant, that ye 
may have some that shall escape the 
sword among the nations, when ye 
shall be scattered through the coun- 
tries. And they that escape of you 
shall remember me among the nations 
whither they shall be carried captives, 
and they shall loathe themselves for 
the evils which they have committed in 
all their abominations. And they shall 
know that I am the Lord and that I 
have not said in vain that I would do 
this evil unto them. They shall fall 
by the sword, and by the famine, and 
by the pestilence. So I will stretch 
out my hand upon them and make the 
land desolate.” 

The Germans pretended that they 
feared their neighbors would attack 
them, and they made that a pretext 
for militarism. As to this, Ezekiel says: 
“Ye have feared the sword, and I will 
bring a sword upon you, saith the Lord 
God. Have ye not seen a vain vision 
and have ve not spoken a lying divina- 
tion?” The Germans have boasted of 
their Hindenburg “wall”; Ezekiel goes 
on: “I will break down the wall that 
ye have daubed with untempered mor- 
tar and bring it down to the ground so 
that the foundation thereof shall be 
discovered and it shall fall and ye shall 
be consumed in the midst thereof. 

“Behold I have stretched out my 
hand over thee and have diminished 
thine ordinary food and delivered thee 
unto the will of them that hate thee, 
which are ashamed of thy lewd way. I 
will give thee unto their hand, and they 
shall break down thy high places and 
strip thee also of thy clothes and shall 
take thy fair jewels and leave thee 
naked and bare.” 

How aptly do these words apply to 
the kaiser, who broke all treaties and 
pledges—as aptly as if the prophet had 
written them specially to fit his case: 
“Seeing he despised the oath by break- 
ing the covenant when lo he had given 
his hand, and hath done all these things, 
he shall not escape. Mine oath that he 
hath despised and my covenant that he 
has broken, even it will I recompense 
upon his own head. And I will spread 
my net upon him and he shall be taken 
in my snare. And all his fugitives with 
all his bands shall fall by the sword 
and they that remain shall be scattered 
toward all winds.” 

And to the crown prince who so long 
plotted for “the day”, this doom may 
apply: “I will cause you to pass under 
the rod and I will bring you into the 
bond of the covenant, thou profane, 
wicked prince, whose day is come, 
when iniquity shall have an end. Re- 
move the diadem and take off the 
crown; exalt him that is low and abase 
him that is high.” And as to the Prus- 
sian autocratic government, these warn- 
ings of Ezekiel are pertinent: “I will 
overturn, overturn, overturn it, and it 
shall be no more until he come whose 
right it is’—namely the representative 
of the popular will. 

“And I will pour out mine indigna- 
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tion upon thee; I will blow against thee 
in the fire of my wrath and deliver thee 
into the hand of brutish men, skillful to 
destroy. Thou shalt be for fuel to the 
fire; thy blood shall be in the midst of 
the land; thou shalt be no more remem- 
bered. 

“Thou art become guilty in thy blood 
that thou hast shed, and hast defiled 
thyself; therefore I have made thee a 
reproach unto the heathen and a mock- 
ing to all countries. Thou hast despis- 
ed mine holy things; in thee have they 
vexed the fatherless and the widow; 
in thee are men that carry tale to shed 
blood. In thee have they taken gifts 
to shed blood. 

“Therefore I have smitten mine hand 
_at thy dishonest gain which thou hast 
made and at the blood which hath been 
in the midst of thee. And I will scatter 
thee among the heathen and will con- 
sume thy filthiness out of thee. Her 
princes in the midst thereof are like 
wolves, ravening the prey, to shed 
blood and to destroy souls, to get dis- 
honest gain. 

“The people of the land have used 
oppression and _ exercized robbery, 
and they have vexed the poor and needy 
and they have oppressed the stranger 
wrongfully. And I have sought for a 
man among them that should stand in 
the gap before me for the land, that I 
should not destroy it, but I found none. 
Therefore have I poured ‘out mine 
indignation upon them; their own 


way have I recompensed upon their 


heads. 

“And they shall come against thee 
with chariots, wagons and wheels, and 
with an assembly of people which shall 
set against thee buckler and shield and 
helmet round about, and they shall 
judge thee according to their judgments. 
{Here we have the avenging peace tri- 
bunal.| And they shall deal furiously 
with thee; they shall take away thy 
nose and thine ears, and they shall take 
thy sons and thy daughters, and the 
residue shall be devoured by fire. They 
shall also strip thee out of thy clothes 
and take away thy fair jewels. 

“J will bring a king of kings, from 
the north, with horses and with chari- 
ots, and with horsemen and companies 
and much people. And he shall set en- 
gines of war against thy walls and with 
his axes he shall break down thy tow- 
ers. With the hoofs of his horses shall 
he tread down all thy streets; he shall 
slay thy people by the sword, and thy 
strong garrisons shall go down to the 
ground. And they shall make a spoil 
of thy riches and make a prey of thy 
merchandise; and they shall break 
down thy walls and destroy thy pleas- 
ant houses, and they shall lay thy 


stones and thy timber and thy dust in 
the midst of the water.” 

We even find recorded in Ezekiel 
the penalty the Huns have brought on 
themselves by using the sacred cause of 
music as a means of spreading their 
vile propaganda, for it is written thus: 
“And I will cause the noise of thy 
songs to cease, and the sound of thy 
harps shall no longer be heard.” 

What awaits the Hohenzollern and 
Hapsburg dynasties is here foretold: 
“And all the princes shall come down 
from their thrones and lay away their 
robes and put off their broidered gar- 
ments and they shall clothe themselves 
with trembling. I will make thee a 
terror and thou shalt be no more; 
though thou be sought for thou shalt 
never be found again.” 

And to the scheming commercial Ger- 
many, the prophet says: “Syria was thy 
merchant by reason of the multitude of 
the wares of thy making; the ships did 
sing of thee in thy market, and thou 
wast replenished and made very glori- 
ous in the midst of the seas. Thy riches 
and thy fairs, thy merchandise, thy 
mariners and thy pilots, thy calkers 
and all thy men of war that are in 
thee shall fall into the midst of the seas 
in the day of thy ruin.” 

Germany’s ruthless U-boat piracy is 
referred to in these terms: “And all 
that handle the oar, and the mariners 
and all the_pilots of the sea shall come 
down from their ships and shall stand 
upon the land, and shall cause their 
voice to be heard against thee and 
shall cry bitterly.” And we also have 
a presage of the boycott that will be 
maintained against the Huns after the 
war, for Ezekiel says: “The merchants 
among the people shall hiss at thee; 
thou shalt be a terror and never shalt 
thou be any more.” 

“By thy great wisdom and by thy 
traffic thou hast increased thy riches, 
and thy heart is lifted up because of 
thy riches. Behold therefore I will 
bring strangers upon thee, the terrible 
of the nations; and they shall draw 
their swords against the beauty of thy 
wisdom and they shall defile thy bright- 
ness. They shall bring thee down to 
the pit. Thou hast defiled thy sanctu- 
aries by the iniquity of thy traffic, 
therefore I will bring thee to ashes 
upon the earth in the sight of all that 
behold thee.” 

We may, with very little demand on 
the imagination, connect this passage 
with Prussia and the kaiser’s gang, who 
have oppressed Germans and others 
alike: “It shall be the basest of the 
kingdoms; neither shall it exalt itself 
any more among the nations, for I will 
diminish them and they shall no more 


rule over the nations. And her cities 
shall be in the midst of cities that are 
wasted, Yea, I will make many people 
amazed at thee, and their kings shal! 
be horribly afraid for thee when | 
brandish my sword before them, and 
they shall tremble at every moment, 
every man for his own life in the day 
of thy fall.” 

And in confirmation of the Huns’ 
well-known atrocities against prison- 
ers and refugees we have this perti- 
nent indictment: “Ye eat the fat and ye 
clothe you with the wool; ye kill them 
that are fed but ye feed not the flock. 
The diseased have ye not strengthened; 
neither have ye healed that which was 
sick; neither have ye bound up that 
which was broken; neither have ye 
brought again that which was driven 
away; neither have ye sought that 
which was lost but with force and cru- 
elty have ye ruled them.” 

We find that Ezekiel anticipated even 
the pollution of wells and the malicious 
devastation of occupied territory by the 
Huns, for he says: “Seemeth it a small 
thing unto you to have eaten up the 
good pasture but ye must tread down 
with your feet the residue of your pas- 
tures, and to have drunk of the deep 
waters but ye must foul the residue 
with your feet?” 

And here we come to Germany’s 
studied hatred of the other nations: 
“Because thou hast had a_ perpetual 
hatred and hast shed blood by the 
force of the sword, therefore, saith the 
Lord God, I will prepare thee unto 
blood, and blood shall pursue thee; 
since thou hast not hated blood, even 
blood shall pursue thee.” 

And as to the Huns’ claim that they 
do all these diabolical things with the 
approval and help of the Almighty, we 
also have this testimony from the clear- 
visioned prophet: “With your mouth 
ve have boasted against me and I have 
multiplied your words against me; I 
have heard them. When the whole 
earth rejoiceth I will make thee deso- 
late.” 

But there is also hope that the rem- 
nant of the Huns will become penitent 
and learn to respect the gospel of love 
and humanity, for Ezekiel says: “A 
new heart will I give you and a new 
spirit will I put within you, and I will 
take away the stony heart out of your 
flesh and I will give you a heart of 
flesh. And I will put my spirit within 
you and cause you to walk in my 
statutes, and ye shall keep my judg- 
ments and do them. Ye shall remember 
your own evil ways and your doings 
that were not good, and shall loathe 
yourselves in your own sight for your 
iniquities and abominations.” 
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Albany Knickerbocker Press.—Finland 
will give the Germans tobacco for grain. 
Lately the Germans have been getting cab- 
bage and burdock for tobacco. 
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Utica Press.—The average potato crop in 
this country is only 90 bushels an acre, 
while in the United Kingdom it is 124 bush- 
els, France 135 bushels, Austria 150 bushels, 
and Germany 200 bushels. 





Marion Star—Mr. McAdoo says talk of 
him as a presidential candidate is a joke. 
Is it possible that someone else has ac- 
quired a longing for a third cup of coffee? 





Providence Journal.—The German drive 
has made more British soldiers than it has 
disabled. 





New York Tribune.—What with the food 
and care and amusements and hospitals 
supplied to our soldiers, this would really 
be a pretty good war if it wasn’t for the 
Germans. 





Chicago Evening Post.——Rumania now 
knows exactly how an ink-spot feels when 
the blotting-paper is applied. 





New Orleans Item.—If the Germans cap- 
tured Kemmel hill in order to secure ar 
observation-point, they should take a good 
look while the looking is good. 





Louisville Courier-Journal—The lepers 
of Molokai bought $5,000 worth of Liberty 
bonds, wishing to guard against the possi- 
bility of having to associate with Germans. 





Chicago News.—German army is franti- 
cally eager to get out of the low, damp 
valley it is in—you see, the -German sol- 
diers are now wearing paper pants. 








Buffalo Express. Speaking of faint 
praise, Jimham Lewis refers to Woodrow 
Wilson as “the greatest benefactor of hu- 
manity New Jersey ever sent to mankind.” 





Kansas City Star—Some idea of how 
Finland’s “independence” is turning out 
may be formed from the information that 
a Prussian duke is running for king on the 
Hohenzollern ticket. 





Southern Lumberman.—Some particular- 
ly diabolical form of punishment will prob- 
ably be devised for Prince Lichnowsky, the 
German diplomat, who has been detected 
red-handed in the act of. telling the truth. 


Toledo Blade—Mr. Creel, who thanked 
God the nation was unprepared when it en- 
tered the war, has been trying to explain, 
and has succeeded in making vivid the 
truth that patriotic utterances never have 
to be explained. 








Toledo Blade——When the time for mak- 
ing peace does come the allies will be in a 
position to be as liberal with Germany as 
Germany was liberal with Russia and Ru- 
mania, 





Bryan’s Commoner.—Nebraska farmers, 
in convention assembled, declared their be- 
lief that the town pool halls should be 
closed, at least during the harvest season. 
It is getting so now that a fellow doesn’t 
have the personal liberty to do whatever 
he pleases when that interferes with the 
big job the country has on hand. 


EDITORIAL TROUBLES IN COLORADO. 


The Rocky Mountain Cyclone, which re- 
cently started up, did so under a slight 








handicap, as is explained in the following 
apology: “We begin the publication ov the 
Cyclone with some phew diphiculties in the 
way. The type phounder phrom whom we 
bought our outphit phorthis printing ophice 
phailed to supply us with any ephs or cays, 
and it will be phour or phive weex bephore 
we can get any. We have ordered the hiss- 
ing letters, and will have to get along with- 


out them till they come. We don’t lique 
the loox ov this variety ov spelling any 
better than our readers; but mistaix will 
happen in the best ov regulated phamilies, 
and, iph the eph’s and c’s and x’s and q’s 
hold out, we shall ceep (sound the c hard) 
the Cyclone whirling aphter a phashion till 
the sorts arrive. It is no joque to us; 
it’s a serious aphair.” 








Swat Those Garden Pests 


From the Pathfinder you ean get, FREE, 
a very valuable book telling you how to 
fight the little Huns of different kinds 
that try to make your war garden a fail+ 
ure. 

This is one of the biggest and most im- 
portant bulletins ever issued by the gov- 
ernment. It contains 72 pages and 180 en- 
gravings. It was prepared by the ablest of 
Uncle Sam’s agricultural experts and it 
gives in a nutshell the whole subject of 
plant diseases and insects, from A to iz- 
zard. 

Of course you have a war garden. Peo- 
ple will tell you that it “doesn’t pay” to 
raise vegetables, and that may be true in 
the commercial sense. But as the War 
Garden Board has just said, it is not a 
question of dollars and cents or of making 
gardening “pay”; it is a question of human 
lives and of winning the war. 

Even gold is worth nothing so far as 
sustaining life is concerned; it is food 
that is going to win the war in the end. 
Germany has tapped a vast new source of 
food, in bringing Russia and Rumania into 
her “sphere”. We Americans must coun- 
teract that Teuton gain by producing more 
foodstuffs ourselves. Everybody that is 
able must have a garden—a little one if 
not a big one—and must raise as much 
stuff as possible. 

We must largely live on the products of 
our local gardens, so that staple food- 
stuffs which can be _ transported—like 
wheat, meat, sugar, etc.——can be sent to 
our soldier boys and to our allies and our 
neutral friends. Every day’s ration you 
raise yourself releases an equivalent ration 
for a soldier at the front. By helping to 
feed your family, you are helping to feed 
the soldiers who are carrying on the war 
work. 

Ordinarily the amateur gardener finds 
that the 57 varieties of bugs get the bigger 
half of all his crops, and that it doesn’t 
pay to raise things “on shares” on that 
basis. Ordinarily vegetables are plentiful 
and cheap and it is true that it doesn’t 
pay for the average citizen to try to com- 
pete with the professional truck-raisers. 
But these are not “ordinary” times, and all 
the old rules are off. 

There are many things that it is poor 
policy to raise even now, but there are 
others which cen be produced to good ad- 
vantage even on a small plot of ground. 
If every family that has a few square-yards 
of soil would make it a point to raise just 
one thing, namely beans, it would go far 
to win the war. There has been a bean 
famine ever since the war started, and it 
is going to continue. Beans are vegetable 
meat—the substitute for beefsteak at 50 
cents a pound. 

These are suggestions merely. As Bill 
Nye said, there are pests provided to eat 
up every sort of thing a man may try to 
raise in his garden—but Uncle Sam’s In- 
sect Book tells how to fix these different 
enemies. This book explains how to pre- 
pare and use the different fungicides and 
poisons, such as bordeaux mixture, kero- 
sene emulsion, etc. Part of the things it 
deals with are: cutworms, white grubs, 
wireworms, grasshoppers, plant-lice, ants, 
onion thrips, red spiders, slugs and snails, 
asparagus beetles, beet-worms, cabbage- 
worms, black-rot, club-root, cornworm, 
smut, cucumber beetles, melon aphis, wilt, 
potato-bugs, scab, blight, squash-bugs, to- 
mato worms, tomato rot, etc. 

The government supplies this book at 
puclic expense, as the desire is to get it 








into the hands of every person who will 
make good use of it. Much of the literature 
that is published by the government is 
wasted, as there is no means provided for 
letting the people know about it who 
would be interested in it. Accordingly 
thousands of tons of public documents are 
sent out to people who only sell them for 
waste paper, while other thousands of tons 
lie stored away at Washington which 
would be of great value if they could be 
placed in the hands of those who need 
them. 

The Pathfinder Information Bureau is 
maintained partly for the purpose of let- 
ting the people know about all these things. 
The services of this bureau are free; the 
bureau is kept up by the Pathfinder at 
large expense, as an educational work, for 
the benefit of the public. 

The Insect Book will be sent free to any 
reader who asks for it, inclosing a two-cent 
stamp for postage. This postage goes to 
Uncle Sam; the Pathfinder gets nothing 
out of the Information Bureau in any way 
—this should be clearly understood. : 

When you are sending for this or other 
books, you can also ask the Bureau any 
question you want information on—but 
you should inclose a three-cent stamp for 
answer to such question by letter. Again, 
this postage goes to the government, and 
the service we supply is at our expense. 

Of course our friends should be reason- 
able and not ask questions that are so 
easy that the answers can be found any- 
where, or again questions that are so hard 
that it would require a large amount of 
work to look them up and answer them. 
Also they should refrain from asking long 
lists of questions. Keep in mind the fact 
that there is a war going on, and don’t 
clutter up the mails or burden us unneces- 
sarily with things that are not worth while. 

In sending for the Insect Book or other 
books advertised, you can either cut out the 
accompanying coupon and send that, or if 
you don’t want to mutilate your paper you 
can send by special letter, being sure to 
inclose proper postage and give name and 
address. 


——USE THIS COUPON OR WRITE— 
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STANDARDIZATION FORCED BY WAR 

ENEFITS innumerable will result 

from this war. It is too bad that 

humanity has to be given a vol- 
canic shake-up like this in order to get 
it to do what it ought to, but such is the 
fact. For example the authorities in 
England found when the war broke out 
that they had some 130 different sizes 
and styles of motor-vehicle tires in use, 
whereas the Germans, foreseeing all 
these things, had standardized on a few 
kinds. 

Standardization has been a chief mer- 
it in American industry but it has not 
been carried anything like far enough. 
At one time each different type manu- 
facturer for example had his own differ- 
ent sizes of type bodies, and consequent- 
ly type from one foundry would not 
work with type from another. 

Then a great reform called the “point 
system” was adopted and now all odd 
sizes of type bodies are got rid of. The 
inch is divided into 72 parts, called 
“points”. The type that you are now 
reading is cast on a nine-point body and 
it makes eight lines to the inch. 

Twelve-point type runs six lines to 
the inch; 18-point runs four lines, 24- 
point three lines, 36-point two lines etc. 
Two lines of six-point will take exactly 
the same space as one line of 12-point, 
and this rule applies to all the various 
units and multiples. The printing in- 
dustry adopted this standardized system 
a generation ago; other industries have 
also standardized to a large extent but 
still there is a vast amount of loss due 
to lack of standardization. 

In earlier days every manufacturer 
of screws and bolts had his own sizes 
and numbers of threads, so that a bolt 
from one factory would never fit a nut 
from another factory. Some of our 
reactionary manufacturers, such as the 
makers of high-toned automobiles, still 
cling to this old system and purposely 
make their bolts and screws so that 
when a customer breaks one he must 
buy a new one from them, at an exorbi- 
tant price. But to a large extent bolts 
and screws have been standardized in 
this country, though there are still far 
too many “gages” of threads. 

Henry Ford has given the most won- 
derful example of standardization the 
world has ever known. He makes the 
multitudinous parts of his auto by the 
thousand and hundred thousand, and 
any part will fit in any machine. He 
astonished the English one time by 
shipping a lot of autos over there and 
then taking them apart, mixing up all 
the parts and then reassembling the 
machines and making them all run 
without a hitch. 

The English are great sticklers for 
the old method of making each machine 
by hand as an individual machine, and 
the result is that a part from one ma- 
chine will seldom fit in any other. Of 
course since the war has started they 
have been adopting standardization and 
interchangeability of parts; the war is 
a blessing to them in this sense for it 


has simply forced them to adopt this 
and many other reforms which they 
had fought against desperately. 

Now congress has passed a bill to 
standardize screw-threads in bolts and 
screws for the army and navy. Most 
people would pass this item over and 
dismiss it as meaningless, but it marks 
one of the greatest advances this coun- 
try has ever made. It means that here- 
after a nut of a given type from one 
machine will fit any bolt of the same 
type on any other machine. 

There will be no “army sizes” differ- 
ent from “navy sizes”, but a nut from 
a bolt in an airplane engine will fit a 
corresponding bolt in a motorcycle or 
a submarine or a field-gun or a machine- 
gun or a freight-car or a locomotive or 
a torpedo. As a result of this policy 
the government is now placing orders 
for bolts and nuts of the standard sizes 
by the ton. Think what a saving in 
original cost this means, and also what 
a saving of work, trouble and profanity 
on the part of the men who have to use 
these bolts. 

In this country we didn’t have so 
many different styles and sizes of mo- 
tor-vehicle tires as the English did, but 
nevertheless a fairly complete stock of 
tires would run up to 50 to 100 kinds, 
This has been a source of big loss to 
tire makers and dealers, and we can 
be sure that the tire users have paid 
dearly for the fact that so many sizes 
and types had to be made, 

Now our government, profiting by 
the experience of the British govern- 
ment, has induced the tire makers of 
this country to agree on a plan by 
which all the odd and freak sizes and 
styles of tires will be cut out and they 
will standardize on a very limited num- 
ber. It is expected that eventually only 
six sizes of tires for passenger cars and 
three for trucks will be made. For a 
while, until machines which use odd 
sizes are worn out, a certain number 
of these odd sizes of tires will be made, 
but there will be a ban against making 
new machines which use anything but 
the standard tires. This reform alone 
will mean millions of dollars a year 
saved—money that has hitherto been 
wasted on a silly whim for “bastard” 
sizes, 

When the good results of standardiza- 
tion are thus proved in a few cases the 
same principle will be adopted all along 
the line. The daylight-saving law has 
shown how easy it is to bring about 
a great economy in time and gain in 
production simply by manipulating the 
clock. In ordinary times people get 
into ruts, and they would rather stay 
in the ruts than make any effort to get 
out of them or to improve their 
methods. 

We are now up against the Germans, 
who are the most efficient of all nations. 
They are too efficient, it is true, and 
their war-! rds have sacrificed the very 
souls of their people to this moloch of 
system. But we can become many per 
cent more efficient without any danger 
of becoming over-efficient. 


Clothing is going to be standardize | 
to a large extent before we get throug) 
with it. Governments have to go slow 
on reforms that interfere too intimatel, 
with the personal likes and dislikes o{ 
the people, but the waste that goes on 
at present from the constant changes 
in styles is so colossal that it will have 
to receive attention. 

Working girls pay $8, $10 or even 
more for shoes which represent about 
one-third real value and_ two-thirds 
camouflage. The stylemongers have 
even got the men going on styles, and 
the average city man buys hats, clothes, 
shoes etc. at several prices because the 
styles have been changed on him, rath- 
er than because his old things have 
been worn out. 

Immense amounts of money are in- 
vested in new styles of all sorts. The 
manufacturers have to look ahead and 
prepare for several years before a new 
Style is sprung on the public. If the 
style proves popular, the public have to 
pay exorbitant prices, and if it fails to 
catch on, the makers and dealers suf- 
fer a heavy loss—which loss of course 
has to be charged up to the consumers. 

Some fine day the consumers are go- 
ing to wake up to the fact that at least 
half of what it costs them to live is 
wasted on leaks and losses that are en- 
tirely unnecessary. The remedies will 
be easy enough when public sentiment 
is educated up to the point where re- 
forms will be insisted upon, 

G 
ENNSYLVANIA politician sued a ri- 
val politician for $50,000 damages 
for slandering him in a campaign 
speech. Jury awarded him one cent 
damages. At that rate we would like 
to indulge in about 50 cents worth of 
strong language about :-me of the poli- 
ticians we know. 
G 


eS E-CLASS spruce timber is now 
way up on accountof thedemand for 


it for use in airplanes—as high as $150 


a thousand. We now know what the 
term “spruce up” means, 


¢ 

oe high German official has 

committed suicide—this one being 
Dr. von Mueller, who was formerly 
German ambassador at The Hague. He 
killed himself as a result of sorrow and 
depression. No wonder. Like Prince 
Lichnowsky, the German ambassador to 
London at the time the war was pulled 
off, he saw his government deliberately 
dealing in lies, brushing away treaties 
as “scraps of paper”, rejecting arbitra- 
tion, disregarding international law, de- 
claring “humanity” non-existent and 
trying by intrigue and deviltry to vic- 
timize both friends and enemies and 
bring them under the Prussian yoke. 
Not all the Germans are hopeless re- 
probates; among them are many who 
possess noble instincts which would 
develop if allowed a chance. But every- 
thing of that sort is suppressed by Prus- 
sia. It must make such Germans want 
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to commit suicide or do something else 
‘o show their utter disgust and disap- 
proval of the kaiser’s principles and 
methods. 

q 


GERMANY’S MAN-POWER. 


© FAR as the Pathfinder has been 
S able to figure it out, after long and 
‘careful consideration of the sub- 
iect, there is small hope of exhausting 
Germany’s man-power. Which means 
that while we must combat her man- 
power by sending against her enough 
men to hold her, we cannot rely on 
that strategy alone but must develop 
some special force which will strike 
the deciding blow—like bombing raids 
on German cities by swarms of air- 
planes for instance. 

The potential man-power of Germany 
today must still be something like 15 
nillion. This means men of military 
ge, from 18 to 45 or 50. 

German records show that about 55 
ner cent of the total drafts or say in 
round numbers eight :illion men, are 
“fully fit” for active service; about two 
million more can be used on the fighting 
line in a pinch; about four million more 
ire fit for “landsturm” or last-line duty, 
ind less than seven per cent or say a 

illion ar “wholly unfit” for military 
service. This means that Germany has 
bout 10 million of her own soldiers 
to do her fighting, and several million 
more are capable of partial service. 

People who figure that Germany’s 
losses in the war have exhausted her 
man-power are jumping at conclusions. 
You must remember that the war has 
now been going on four years and that 
each year adds about 700,006 new re- 
cruits to the ranks. Thus the four 
vears would give a supply of nearly 
three million to draw on. 

Of course an equivalent number of 
older men may be retired, but as a 
iatter of fact they are kept in the mili- 
tary service unless actually incapaci- 
tated. Probably Germany has more 
fighters now than she had when the war 
hegan, in spite of all her losses. Remem- 
ber that in Germany practically every 

an is a soldier by training; it is not 

small proportion of the young men 
vho go into the army, but with few ex- 
eptions they are all put there and 
forced through the course—made ready 
to serve the kaiser in one way if not 

n another. 

Now, the situation would be bad 
enough for us to face if we had only 
Germany to deal with, but she also 
has on her side Austria-Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Turkey—all of whom also 
ave very big armies of men trained on 








the German system. It is reported that 
little Bulgaria, with a population of 
only five million, has had as high as 
900,000 men in the field, or more than 
one out of six. 

At that rate we could muster 18 mil- 
lion fighters. As a matter of fact we 
have already mustered that many, for 
our entire population are all joined éo- 
gether to fight the Huns and beat them. 
Uncle Sam is going to have a million 
men in France by midsummer and the 
men we put there are going to count 
for the reason that they are backed up 
by unlimited “sinews of war” and the 
entire resources of the greatest and 
richest nation on earth are behind them, 

Germany has profited by the collapse 
of Russia so that her already huge man- 
power has been greatly augmented. 
Millions of Russians are now in the 
service of the Teutons—not on the fight- 
ing line but engaged in all sorts of mili- 
tary occupations where they will re- 
lease Germans for service on the fight- 
ing line. Lloyd-George in a recent 
speech admitted frankly that the gain 
made by Germany from the elimination 
of Russia had not been made up by the 
United States. 

The Russian bolsheviks drew out on 
the plea that they wanted to shorten 
the war, but we can count that their 
forsaking of the cause has set the allies 
back two years and prolonged the war 
to that extent. First the socialists in 
Germany betrayed the world by failing 
to prevent the war as they had pro- 
claimed they would, and the same out- 
fit betrayed it a second time by taking 
Russia out of the contest; thus, while 
pretending to be champions of peace, 
they have been actually the agents of 
war, 

Of course there is always hope that 
the Russians will realize how they have 
been sold out and will “come back”. 
If they do, so much the better, but the 
allies are not counting on anything so 
problematical and uncertain as that; 
what they are counting on is certainties 
—not possible or probable victory but 
sure victory. 

For the present the task is to hold 
the Huns at arms’ length. That too is 
going to be done. There have been 
times since the Huns started their great 
drive March 21 that it looked very black 
for the allied cause, but on that west- 
ern front the heroes whose mission it 
was to stand by their guns and sacri- 
fice themselves that civilization might 
live, did their duty nobly and the Huns 
did not pass. 

“They will not pass”, is the watch- 
word the French have adopted, and 





that watchword expresses the fixed de- 
termination of the allies. Too bad we 
are not there in greater force at this 
critical time; too bad we delayed and 
procrastinated. But it is better late 
than never, thank God, and now that 
we are in we are in to win—not to hit 
softly or secure a compromise peace 
but to hit to kill and to secure a peace 
covenant over which humanity, justice 
and freedom will be writ large and 
in which there will be no trace of mercy 
or concession to anything that smacks 
of Hunnishness. 

Various forces are in gestation which 
are going to contribute to the kaiser’s 
downfall. Last year the allied world 
was in terror over the U-boat evil; we 
believed that evil would be conquered 
but we didn’t know just how. Now it 
is conquered—not annihilated; as 
Lloyd-George said, it is “still a menace 
but no longer a per’l.” 

The depth-bomb and a few other 
little devices have done for the Hun 
pirates of the under-water world. Ger- 
many has tried to scare the rest of the 
world into submission, with her 
U-boats, her Zeppelins, her bombing 
airplanes, her monster long-distance 
guns, her poison gas, her flame-throw- 
ers, her plots and espionage—but in 
every field she has come up against 
something stronger. 

Little is said about the gas attacks 
that the allies make, but it is an open 
secret that every gas attack the Huns 
now launch is rendered unto them two- 
fold. The American experts have been 


- at work on this matter of gas for a long 


time and they have .ot a joker which 
is going to euchre the Huns. 

Then too, though w~ have been slow 
getting our air navy started, it is going 
to be both sure and swift when it does 
get under way. In these things the 
deciding factor is not brute man-pow- 
er; we may concede the Huns more 
men—as mere men go—but on the al- 
lies’ side there are elements that count 
for more than that, and it is these ele- 
ments that are going to give the Hun 
his coup de grace or mortal stroke. 

And what a great day it will be when 
the victory is announced. That will 
be a victory worth fighting for, for it 
will mark the end of kaiserism and 
the beginning of the greatest era of 
peace, prosperity and good-will the 
world has ever seen, 

g 
AFOLLETTE is wondering why 
Wilhelm II doesn’t send him the 
iron cross that he has earned so many 
times over for his devoted service to 
kaiserism. 
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Under this head questions which are of general 
interest are answered. We cannot undertake to 
answer merely personal and private questions, oF 
questions of local laws, or the points of grammar, 
or lists of examination questions, or sectarian re- 
ligious questions; or give addresses of millionaires 
or work problems for readers or look up. material 
for essays, or find a market for o]d coins. Nor 
ean we furnish information by special letter or agree 
to publish it ‘“‘in next issue,”’ or within a stated 
time, nor should readers expect us to answer ques- 
tions which are covered in dictionaries and ordinary 
reference books.. Questions of general and genuine 
interest however we are glad to attend to.—Editors. 


Senators and Members from States. 

Ques. Who are the senators and mem- 
bers in congress from Pennsylvania now? 
—Ans. Senators are Philander C. Knox 
and Boies Penrose. There are 36 represent- 
atives from Pennsylvania; it would not be 
of sufficient general interest to give lists 
of congressmen here. See World Almanac, 
Congressional Directory or other reference 
books in any library. Everyone should 
have copy of World Almanac, containing 
over 900 pages of solid information on all 
subjects. Buy it at any bookstore or news- 
stand; or Pathfinder can supply it for 35 
cents postpaid. 


Two Stars Identified. 

Ques. What bright star is it now ap- 
pearing in northeast in early evening, hav- 
ing bluish light; also what is name of 
bright reddish star southeast of Big Dip- 
per?—Ans. First is Vega, of constella- 
tion Lyra, and second is Arcturus of con- 
stellation Bootes. 


Meaning of “Junker”. 

Ques. Our high school wants to know 
the origin and meaning of German term 
“junker”, as applied to influential military 
men.—Ans. “Junker” is a corruption of 
“jung herr”, meaning young lord. Origin- 
ally applied to younger members of Prus- 
sian aristocracy; now a general term for 
big agrarian or landed interests, which 
have had powerful influence over all Ger- 
man policies. 


Distance of Sun from Earth. 

Ques. What is distance of sun from 
earth, and also when is sun farthest from 
earth?—Ans. Distance of sun is not known 
within several hundred thousand miles. 
Mean distance at present accepted is about 
92,900,000 miles. Actual distance varies 
about a million and a half miles below and 
above this distance. Sun is nearest earth 
about Jan. 1 and farthest about July 1. 

Principles of Socialism. 

Ques. Give principles of Socialist party. 
Is it true that the Socialists want wealth 
of country distributed equally among all 
persons?—Ans. Social.st platform is long; 
it has been fully given in detail in Path- 
finder. Socialists deny that they believe 
in “dividing up” wealth, but their doc- 
trines are nevertheless designed for that 
purpose. They want private property, 
rents, interest and profits abolished, with 
government ownership of everything. Ev- 
erybody is to be given work by the gov- 
ernment, with short hours and union pay; 
government is to lend money without in- 
terest; senate is to be abolished and veto 
power of president done away with; con- 
stitution is to be amendable on short no- 
tice, by mere majority vote, and supreme 
court is to have no power over laws; pat- 
ent system to be abolisned; absolute free- 
dom of press, speech and assembly, so 
that enemies of government have right to 
talk and organize as they please. Socail- 
ists declare that all society is divided into 


two hostile classes—a small number of 
capitalists and a large number of workers; 
working class is to gain control of every- 
thing, through system of taxes which will 
confiscate property. Socialist platform last 
year denounced our entry into the war as 
“the greatest crime in history”, expressed 
opposition to draft and made demand for 
immediate peace, on terms as planned by 
Germans. 
What is a “Jinx”. 

Ques. Please explain the meaning of the 
word “jinx”-—Ans. Word which apparent- 
ly is derived from Eastern mythology re- 
fers to an evil genius or spirit which some 
superstitious people believe to be continu- 
ally active, seeking to circumvent humans 
in their undertakings and bring failure, 
misfortune and ill luck. 

Scrap Books for Soldiers. 

Ques. The pupils in my school have been 
collecting various important items in con- 
nection with the war, mounting them and 
preparing to send them in a sort of scrap 
book to the soldiers. Will the government 
allow us to send it abroad?—Ans. There 
is no objection to sending to soldiers any- 
thing that has been published in this coun- 
try but war department a short time ago, 
on advice of Y. M. C. A. Red Cross and 
other organizations, forbade shipment of 
anything by parcels post to soldiers over- 
seas except such articles as have been re- 
quested by men in service and approved 
by their commanding officers. This action 
was taken because of the congestion of 
such matter in France. 


Biographies of Living Americans. 
Ques. Is there a book published which 
gives a short biographical sketch of the 
prominent living Americans?—Yes, “Who’s 
Who in America”, published by A. N. Mar- 
quis and Co., Chicago; price $5, postpaid. 


Taxes on U. S. Railroads. 

Ques. Who pays the taxes on the rail- 
roads of this country since they have been 
taken over by the government ?—Ans. Rail- 
roads will continue to pay taxes same as 
before. 


Why Not Nation-Wide Prohibition? 

Ques. Since the president is empowered 
to stop the manufacture of alcoholic liq- 
uors, why does he not proclaim nation- 
wide prohibition and thus save much valu- 
able food material and at the same time 
insure greater efficiency in all our war 
efforts?—Ans. President uses his discre- 
tion in this matter; apparently he be- 
lieves that total prohibition, by antagon- 
izing many workers, would do more harm 
than good so far as prosecution of war is 
concerned, 


Recipe for Library Paste. 

Ques. Please tell me how to make what 
is commonly called library paste.—Ans. 
Let four parts by weight of glue stand for 
15 hours in 15 parts cold water then heat 
(over water bath) until clear and add 65 
parts boiling water. In another vessel stir 
to paste 30 parts starch in 20 parts water 
and pour into glue solution. Stir well and 
when cool add 10 drops carbolic acid. 


Joan of Arc. 

Ques. Please give a short biography of 
Joan of Arc.—Ans. Born in village of Dom- 
remy, Jan. 6, 1412. She had an ardent re- 
ligious faith and doubtless was much in- 
fluenced by prophecy that kingdom which 
had been lost by a woman (Queen Isabel- 
la) should be saved by a virgin. Though 
her story that she had been divinely chos- 


en to deliver her country was laughed at 
at first, she finally overcame all opposition 
and, clad in male attire, with white armor 
and bearing a banner of her own device 
and a sword, she took command of apn 
army of 6,000 men, dictated a letter to vic- 
torious English and advanced to relief of 
Orleans which was hard beset by enemy 
April 29, 1429, she attacked English and 
Frenchmen of her command, encouraged 
and inspired by her presence, fought so 
valiantly that the besiege:s were driven 
off after a battle that lasted 15 days. She 
continued with the French armies and 
May 24, 1430, threw herself with handfu! 
of men into Compiegne, then besieged by 
forces of Burgundy. She was taken pris- 
oner and sold to English. After languish- 
ing in prison for months and being sub- 
jected to numerous indignities she was 
finally burned at the stake May 30, 1431. 


Gold Coins of U. S. 


Ques. Does the U. S. coin one-dollar and 
three-dollar gold pieces?—Ans. “McKinley 
gold dollars” were authorized by act of 
congress in 1916 and 30,000 of them were 
coined in fiscal year 1917. Three-dollar 
gold coins have been made but they are 
now extremely rare. Gold is coined in 
double eagles, eagles, half eagles and quar- 
ter eagles. 


Heavier-Than-Air Flying Machines. 
Ques. Please explain what is meant in 
speaking of an aeroplane as lighter than 
air or heavier than air?—Ans. All aero- 
planes are heavier-than-air machines; this 
term is used to distinguish between them 
and balloons which are lighter than air. 


Age at Which Male May Marry. 


Ques. Is there any law that would pre- 
vent young men from marrying at the age 
of 19 years?—Ans. In Idaho, Michigan, 
New Hampshire, North Carolina and South 
Carolina valid marriages may be con- 
tracted by males without parents’ consent 
when they have reached age of 18 years; 
in Tennessee minimum age is 14 years. In 
practically all other states male must be 
at least 21 to marry without consent 
of parents. With parerts’ consent young 
man 19 years old can marry practically 
anywhere in country. 


Area and Population, U. S. and Russia. 

Ques. Please give the area and popula- 
tion of the U. S. also of Russia.—Ans. U. S. 
—Area, (continent!) 3,616,480 square miles, 
(insular possessions) about 125,000 square 
miles; population (continental) 102,826,000 
(insular possessions) 10,341,900. Russia 
Area, 8,647,000 square miles; population, 
175,137,000. 


Camille Flammarion and N. 0. Winter. 

Ques. Please give nationality, age and 
birthplace of Camille Flammarion, astron- 
omer, and Nevin O. Winter, writer of books 
on travel.—Ans. Flammarion is French- 
man, born at Montigny-le-Roi, Haute 
Marne, France, Feb. 25, 1842; Winter is 
American, born at Benton, O., June 4, 1869. 


Lifting Power of Magnets. 


Ques. What is the strongest magnet 
that has been or is capable of being con- 
structed and what weight of iron can it 
be made to hold?—Ans. There is hardly 
any limit to size and lifting power of elec- 
tro-magnets. Some have been made and 
are in every-day use that can lift tons. 


To Anneal Lamp Chimney. 

Is there any way to toughen a 
lamp chimney before putting it into use 
so it will stand heat without cracking?— 


Ques. 
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Ans. Following is recommended for an- 
nealing and toughening lamp chimneys as 
well as objects of crockery or porcelain: 
Place vessel filled with cold water over fire 
and put in chimneys or other articles to 
be treated. Add a little salt and heat water 
gradually until water boils, then cool slow- 
ly. The slower the operation is performed, 
especially the slower the water with the 
objects still in it is allowed to cool the 
stronger they become. 





Meaning of Death’s-Head. 

Ques. What is the meaning of the skull 
and cross bones?—Ans. It is symbolic em- 
blem of death and decay. Often called 
“death’s-head” and commonly used on la- 
bels on poison bottles, etc. to indicate 
deadly character of contents. It also fig- 
ures in insignia of certain secret societies. 





U. S. Navy’s Operations. 


Ques. Why do we hear so little about 
the doings of American sailors? It is al- 
ways the soldiers and the army camps that 
we read about nowadays.—Ans. Mer of 
navy are busy and are doing their part; 
few details of their activities are made 
public because it is considered best to keep 
navy’s operations more or less secret. 





Bogus Government Agents. 


Ques. Has the government sent men out 
to search people’s homes and seize whatev- 
er they see fit in the way of groceries and 
canned and preserved fruits, vegetables, 
etc.2—Ans. Government has sent ho men 
out for such purpose; persons represent- 
ing themselves to be federal agents author- 
ized to do such work are frauds and im- 
postors andthey should be reported prompt- 
ly to the authorities. 





Will U. S. Soldiers in France Vote? 

Ques. If this war is still in progress in 
1920 will American citizens fighting in 
France be given a chance to vote for presi- 
dent of the U. S.2—Not decided yet but 
they probably will. 





Races of Mankind. 


Ques. Please tell me how many differ- 
ent races of people there are in the world. 

Ans. According to one _ classification 
there are six races: Caucasian, Mongolian, 
Negro, Malay, American (Indian) and Aus- 
tralian. The first three are regarded as 
strongly marked types and the others as 
secondary races, probably offshoots of the 
first three. Of course there are numerous 
racial groups and various more or less 
clearly defined subdivisions of the human 


. family but classification into races as in- 


dicated above seems logical and reasonable. 


Names of U. S. Army Officers. 


Ques. Please give the names of our 
officers in the present war.—Ans. We can- 
not undertake to give names of U. S. army 
officers as it would require too much space. 
Read the war reviews in the Pathfinder and 
vou will become familiar with names of 
important military leaders as developments 
bring them into notice. 








Are Belgians Mutilated by Germans? 


Ques. Is it true that the Germans cut 
off the hands of children and otherwise 
mutilate inhabitants of occupied territory 
n Belgium and France with a view to re- 
ducing future military strength of those 
countries?—Ans. Numerous reputable wit- 
nesses have so testified. 





Could Trotting Dog Wreck a Bridge? 

Ques. I have heard that if a dog should 
trot regularly across a long steel bridge 
! would wreck the bridge. Is this true?— 





Ans. Theoretically it is true but prac- 
tically it would have little or no harmful 
effect. However, fact is well known that 
rythmic movements over bridge if of any 
magnitude are exceedingly dangerous be- 
cause they might cause vibrations on such 
a scale that bridge would be seriously 
weakened and perhaps collapse. For this 
reason bodies of soldiers are ordered to 
break step when they cross bridges. 


End of War of 1812, 


Ques. Please tell me when the war of 
1812 ended—Ans. With conclusion of 
treaty of Ghent, Dec. 24, 1814. 








Obtaining Government Positions. 


Ques. Please tell me how to obtain a po- 
sition as government clerk and indicate 
requirements, pay, ete—Ans. All informa- 
tion relative to such positions may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 





Postage for Typewritten Letters. 


Ques. What is the postage required on 
an unsealed, wholly typewritten letter?— 
Ans. Fact that it is unsealed and typewrit- 
ten makes no difference; if it is a personal, 
private communication postage must be 
paid on it at same rate as if it were writ- 
ten by hand and sealed. 





Worms in Bran, Corn Meal, Etc. 


Ques. How can I keep bran, corn meal, 
etc., so they will not become wormy ?—Ans. 
Sterilize such products to be kept indefi- 
nitely by heating in oven, then seal them 
in glass jars or other tight containers. 





English Walnuts in Northern Iowa. 

Ques. Will English walnuts thrive in 
northern Iowa?—Ans. Too far north for 
them to do well. . 





Ungrafted Cherry Trees. 

Ques. I set out some young cherry trees 
that had sprung up around some fine old 
trees. Trees are large now'and have only 
a few blossoms. Will they ever be any good 
or would it be better to chop them out ?— 
Ans. Some excellent cherries are produced 
by ungrafted trees while fruit of others is 
very poor. Better wait until trees bear 
and then decide what shall be done with 
them. 





Why “Commencement”? 


Ques. Why is the closing of a school 
term called the “commencement”? It al- 
ways has seemed to me that the beginning 
of the term is the real commencement.— 
Ans. So called because it is “commence- 
ment” of studies in more advanced educa- 
tional institution or of business of real 
life. 





Antebellum Population of Germany. 

Ques. What was the population of Ger- 
many before the war?—Ans. Total popu- 
lation of empire in 1910 was given as 
about 64,926,000. 





Chemical Solution to Frost Glass. 


Ques. Please give me a formula for a 
chemical solution that can be applied to 
glass to give it a frosted effect—Ans. Clean 
glass thoroughly and moisten with hydro- 
fluoric acid. (This acid must be handled 
very carefully.) When sufficiently frost- 
ed wash thoroughly to stop action of acid. 
Another plan is to wet glass, in horizontal 
position, with a saturated solution of alum 
in water, allowing it to dry slowly. Still 
another means of obtaining temporary 
frosting is to mix together a strong, hot 
solution of epsom salt and a clear solu- 
tion of gum arabic. Apply to glass while 
mixture is warm, 
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I will gladly send any Rheumatism sufferer @ 
Simple Herb Recipe Absolutely Free that Complete- 
ly Cured me of a terrible attack of muscular and 
infammatory Rheumatism of long standing after 
everything else I tried had failed me. I have given 
it to many sufferers who believed their cases hope- 
less, yet they found relief from their suffering by 
taking these simple herbs. It also relieves Sciatica 

romptly, as well as Neuralgia, and is a wonderful 
Blood purifier, You are most welcome to this Herb 
Recipe if you will send for it at once. 
you will consider it a G: Send after you have put 
it to the test. There is nothing injurious contained 
in it, and you can see for yourself exactly what 
you are taking. I will gladly send this Recipe— 
absolutely free—to any sufferer who will send 
name and address. W. K. SUTTON, 2650 Magnolia 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 
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Good Luck 


All successful, fortunate 
men or women believe in 
Luck and wear some kind of a 
lucky charm. The Horseshoe 
has since glden time been 
an omen of good luck, and 
this unique and artistic com- 
bination of a 
Solid Gold Horseshoe Top 
Solid Sterling Silver Nail 
With Genuine Ruby Doublet 
makes a brilliant and most 
beautiful effect. If you want 
a Rin hich is odd, attrac- 
tive— something different 
which rot everybody has—if 
you want a charm or Talis- 
man which will last a life- 
time—if you want to make 
your Soldier Boy or some- 
body else dear to you a 

highly valued Present—then send for 
a Ladies’ or Gent’s size 


“GOOD LUCK RING” 


A ates 
Hi L You need not cend any money, just 
LE uc your name, address and Ring Measure, 

: Ring Number or slip of paper placed 
around finger. We send Ring by Parcel Post; when it 
comes, pay the Postman our Special Price of $3.74 
and it’s yours. Wear the ring for one week, show it 
to your jeweler, and if not entirely satisfied, return 
it and we refund your money at once. Old History 
of Numbers considered lucky sent with Ring. Order 
now and be the happy owner of a ‘‘Lucky”’ Ring 


, C. WUNSCH & CO., 18 Home Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 








RED, WHITE AND BLUE 


Service Flag Pin or c each, $2 doz 
Sterling, 40c each, § r Wear one 
ifo f yourfamily isin the Army } . FREI 
School Class Pins and 


Catalog of Rings. 
Metal Arts Co., 81 S. Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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on Land or Sea 


We are literally deluged with 
testimonials and press com- 
ments endorsing the worth and 
convenience to the soldier as 
well as out door men generally 
of our New Writing Wonder, 
of which the following Edi- 
torial from The Detroit Times 
of May 23rd is a fair sample: 


‘‘The Laughlin Manufacturing 
Company has perfected a mili- 
tary fountain pen which will be 
of special interest to soldiers 
and the friends of soldiers, as 
the United States government 
requires that all letters to or 
from soldiers shall be addressed 
in ink. 








**It is so constructed as to carry 
a reserve ink supply in tablet 
form in a magazine in the top 
section of the pen, thus giving 
the soldier a year’s supply of 
sufficient to write a two- 
page letter every day.’’ 


ink, 








See cut at left of this copy, 
fitted with solid 14 Karat gold 
pen of 


Price, including 
a year’s supply $ 00 
of ink in dry 
tablet form . . = 
By insured mail, delivery guaranteed 


Laughlin Mfg. Co., 


41 Adams Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 
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How to Tie the Weaver’s Knot. 

Sailors have frequent occasion to tie 
knots consequently their training con- 
sists partly in learning how to tie vari- 
ous kinds, suited to different purposes 
and different kinds of rope or cord. 
Landsmen also often need to-know how 
to join the ends of ropes, etc., and a 
knowledge of how to tie a good secure 
knot, quickly and easily, is therefore 
of value to everybody. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
how to tie what is known as the weav- 
er’s knot. It is also called the “sheet 
bend” by seafaring men. It is neat, 
easily tied, and will hold securely. It 
can be used satisfactorily for ropes, 
straps or small cords. 

To tie it, lay the left-hand rope over 
the right-hand one and with the left 
thumb hold the two securely in place 
where they cross, as shown in Fig, 1. 

















Next loop the standing part of the left- 
hand rope around its end, as is indicat- 
ed in Fig. 2. Take the end of the left- 
hand rope now, turn it up over the 
part you have just bent around its own 
end and insert it in the loop beside 
your left thumb. Holding this end as 
shown in Fig. 3, draw the knot together 
when it will appear as shown in Fig. 4. 

Practice tying it until you can do it 
quickly without thinking and familiar- 
ize yourself with the way the two ends 
lie at different stages of the operation. 
When properly tied this knot will not 
slip and if the rope is not too soft and 
flimsy it can be untied with compara- 
tively little difficulty, even after it has 
been drawn very close. 


A Clever Beggar. 
According to an ancient tale, a beg- 
gar one day knocked at the door of a 
great mansion and when the servants 


opened it asked for food. They curtly 
informed him that they had nothing to 
give him and were about to close the 
door in his face when he drew forth a 
stone and said: “) am sorry vou can 
give me no food, hut will you let me 
boil a little water to make some soup 
with this stone?” 

Naturally this aroused the curiosity 
of the servants for the idea of making 
soup from a stone was unusual, to say 
the least. They readily granted his re- 
quest and hastened to provide a kettle, 
some water and a spoon, Placing the 
kettle of water over the fire the beggar 


dropped the stone into it and then 

litely requested a little salt and pep; 
for seasoning it. When this had ly 
stirred in he tasted a little of it, sh: 
his head and remarked that the s 
would be greatly improved by the 

dition of some meat and vegetab 
These the interested servants qui: 
brought forth. 

The old man kept the kettle boil 
until the meat and vegetables had 
come quite tender. Then he again t 
ed the soup. Cocking his head to 
side in a thoughtful way, he expres 
the opinion that only a little sa 
was now required to make the conc 
tion palatable and entirely satisfacto 
The servants promptly placed some | 
fore him. He stirred it in with the 
of an expert chef, again tasted the s 
and declared that it was ready to « 
He then ladled out some for the s: 
ants who tasted it, smacked their |! 
and declared that stone soup was w 
derfully delicious. Then, after regali 
himself with the contents of the ket! 
the shrewd fellow proceeded on | 
Way. 


Puzzle-Problem No. 340. 

Here is an interesting, problem s1 
gested by Bryan Mathes, of Low: 
Ark.: A man stands facing a squ 
building, 10 -yards from the c 
ter of one side. The building hid 
from his view 180 yards of a fe 
which runs parallel to the side of t! 
building opposite the man. The dista 
of the fence from the building is twi 
the length of a side of the latter. Fi 
length of building and distance |! 
tween it and fence. 


The Fate of Major Andre. 


It has long been the custom for na- 
tions when they were at war to emp! 
spies to go secretly into the camp 
territory of the enemy, learn eve: 
thing possible about his works, |! 
strength, his plans and his movemen! 
and report to the proper officer or a 
thorities. A man caught in the enem 
territory, clad in dress other than t! 
regular uniform of his country, is | 
garded as a spy, particularly if it « 
be shown conclusively that his miss! 
is to gain information which could 
of any advantage, military or otherwise. 
to his country, and the laws of we 
among civilized nations make him s: 
ject to capital punishment. 

Naturally therefore we would exp: 
one who undertakes such work to 
an exceptionally brave man, highly 
triotic and zealous for his count: 
cause. Ordinarily the work a sp) 
called on to perform is not conside 
dishonorable in itself but often me: 
employed stoop to the most shameft 
dishonorable methods. This is tru: 
the case of all of the spies sent out 
the Teutons in the present war. 

In many cases dishonor attach 
the office of a spy by reason of his «: 
ings with traitors to their country. 
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notable historic example is furnished 
by the case of Major John Andre, a 
young British military officer at the 
time of the American Revolution. 


Major Andre was employed by Sir 
Henry Clinton, the British commander, 
to conduct the correspondence with 
Benedict Arnold in connection with the 
betrayal of his country by the latter. 
Andre had ‘had a personal interview 
with Arnold and was on his way back 
to the British headquarters when three 
Americans halted and arrested him near 
Tarrytown. 

Andre who was a brave and honor- 
able man was exceedingly anxious that 
the Americans should not regard him as 
a spy and that they should shoot him as 
a soldier instead of hanging him as a 
felon. He wrote to Washington that he 
had agreed to meet a “person” who 
was to communicate to him certain in- 
telligence on ground outside the posts 
of both the British and American ar- 
mies. Without his intention, without 
his knowledge and against his stipula- 
tion, he said, he had been conducted 
within one of the American posts. 


The Americans, however, could not 
forget the punishment meted out by 
the British to Nathan Hale for an of- 
fense which they regarded as less hein- 
ous than Andre’s. It will be recalled 
that in response to a call from Wash- 
ington Hale, a young captain in the 
continental army, volunteered to enter 
the British lines and obtain informa- 
tion needed by the American command- 
er-in-chief. After receiving instruc- 
tions as to his duties he got into the 
British camp on Long Island, disguised 
as a farmer. There he made sketches 
and obtained notes on various import- 
ant matters. When he was about to 
slip back to the American lines a Tory 
kinsman recognized him and betrayed 
him to the British, He was tried by 
drum-head court-martial and hanged. 


Major Andre pleaded with Major Tall- 
madge, an American officer, that his 
case was not like that of Hale but Tall- 
madge insisted that it was “precisely 
similar” and informed him that “simi- 
lar will be your fate”. He was given 
every opportunity to prove his inno- 
cence but his own testimony showed 
conclusively that he was a spy so he 
was condemned and hanged. Wash- 
ington, it is said, thought Andre “more 
unfortunate than guilty” and closed 
the shutters of his room in order that 
he might not have to look on the scaf- 
fold. 


History records that Andre’s body 
was buried under the scaffold and a 
peach tree was planted over the spot. 
Some 40 years afterward, at the in- 
Stance of the Duke of York, it was ex- 
humed. It is said that the roots of the 
tree were found entwined among his 
hair. The remains were sent to Eng- 
ind where they now repose in West- 
inster Abbey. 

Cyrus W. Field, American capitalist 

d organizer of the Atlantic Telegraph 
o., erected a monument over the place 
of Andre’s execution but shortly after- 

ird someone blew it up. 


SAYINGS OF WISE MEN. 


An idler is a watch that wants both hands; 
As useless if it goes as when it stands. 
—Cowper. 


The most painful part of our bodily pain 
is that which is bodiless, or immaterial, 
namely, our impatience and the delusion 
that it will last forever—Richter. 





A face that had a story to tell. How 
different faces are in this particular! Some 
of them speak not. They are books in 
which not a line is written, save perhaps 
a date.—Longfellow. 





Ignorance seldom vaults into knowledge 
but passes into it through an intermediate 
stage of obscurity, even as night into day 
through twilight—Coleridge. 





Labor is discovered to be the grand con- 
queror, enriching and building up nations 
more surely than the proudest battles— 
Channing. 


A little fire is quickly trodden out; 
which, being suffered, rivers cannot quench. 
—-Shakespeare. 








Wild ambition loves to slide, not stand, 
And Fortune’s ice prefers to Virtue’s land. 
—Dryden. 


Nothing is more terrible than active ig- 
norance.—Goethe. 











We cannot overestimate our debt to the 
past but the moment has the supreme 
claim. The past is for us; but the sole 
terms on which it can become ours are 
its subordination to the present—Emerson. 
The seas are quiet when the winds give o’er; 
So calm are we when passions are no more! 

—Waller. 





Faith is a higher faculty than reason.— 
Bailey. 





To be prepared for war is one of the 
most effectual means of preserving peace. 
—George Washington. 

How much lies in laughter, the cipher 
key, wherewith we decipher the whole man, 
—Carlyle. 





Dress drains our cellar dry 
And keeps our larder clean; puts out our 
fires, 
And introduces hunger, frost and woe, 
Where peace and hospitality might reign. 
—Cowper. 





Fame, we may understand, is no sure 
test of merit but only a probability of 
such: it is an accident, not a property of 
a man.—Carlyle. 





There is nothing strictly immortal but 
immortality. Whatever hath no _ begin- 
ning may be confident of no end.—Sir 
Thomas Browne. 





Learning hath its infancy, wher it is 
but beginning and almost childish; then 
its youth, when it is luxuriant and juve- 
nile; then its strength of years, when it 
is solid and reduced; and lastly, its old 
age, when it waxeth dry and exhaust.— 
Bacon. 





Human improvement 
outward.—Froude. 


is from within 





LAMBS 16 TO 1, 
Mary had a little lamb. 
“Probably more famous than the presi- 
dent’s 16 sheep,” she cried—New York 
Sun. 












Our plan gives you this new 
model Black Beauty Bicycle 
atonce. Easy payments: no 
need to “save up.” We ship 


On Approval "3cte7 £ 
Di 7 
freight prepaid. Keepitit & 
you like it—pay small depos- 
it, then $1 a week; or return 


at our expense. No risk at 
all. Guaranteed 5 Years. 
sprocket; coaster brake; 


Best Tires—the famous dove-tail color design, etc. 
$9.00 VITALIC NON-SKID TIRES 


WRITE TODA for Plan and big Black Beauty Catalog (in 


colors) FREE. Pick out your model. 
Sundries. Save money. Get our factory-price Sundries Catalog. 
Bicycle parts, accessories and supplies—everything for cyclists. 


HAVERFORD CYCLE CO., (Est. 22 yrs.) Dept. N 26, PHILADELPHIA 
ues PRICES SMASHED 


OuR Loss. YOUR GAIN 
Elegantly engraved, double hunt- 
ing or open face case, stem wind 
and set gold watch. Very fine full 
jeweled movement, A GUARAN- 
TEED ACCURATE TIME 
KEEPER. SEND NO MONEY. 
Special limited time offer. We will 
send to any address fer full exam- 
Zination this latest model, relishle 
raiload style watch,U.O.D), $3.75 
and charges by mail or express. 
FREE. Agold plated chain and 

mcharm. EXCELSIOR WATCH 
Sa CO., Dept. 57, CHICAGO, ILL. 


4 18 Big Features— 
finger” grips; 12-arm 










— 


OED cents 



















Debates and Orations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; 
on either side of any subject, 
one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions pre 
pared to order. All work done by college graduates. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Sub- 
jects for debates, essays and orations, free. 
Columbian Information Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


There is a growing demand throughout the South 
and West for capable teachers at good salaries. 
THE BELL TEACHERS AGENCY covers this fleld 
entirely and works earnestly and persistently for 
its members. We publish the Progressive Teacher, 
the leading educational journal of the South. $1 8 
year. Sample copies free. For full particulars write to 
CLAUDE J. BELL. Manager. NASHVILLE, TENN, 


NTED-YOUR IDE 


Patent your Invention—I'll help market it. Send for 4 
Free Guide Books with list of Patent Buyers, hundreds 
of Ideas Wanted, ete Advice Free. RICHARD B. OWEN, 
Patent Lawyer, 154 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C., 
or 2278-Z Woolworth Bidg., New York. 





debates 
about 1,500 words: 

















$2 to $500 each paid for hundreds of 


oLo 


old Coins dated before 1895. Keep AllOld 
Money. Send 10c for New Illustrated Coin 
COINS Value Book, size 4x7. You may have coins 


worth Large Premiums. Get Posted. 


Clarke Coin Co., Box 107, Le Roy, N. Y. 


WANTED 
$25 to $300 FOR IDEAS or suggestions suitable for 








photoplays Experience unnecessary. Com- 


PAID plete outline sent FREE to 
PRODUCERS LEAGUE 


ANYONE 506, St. Louis, Mo. 
FLAG STICKERS Be patriotic. Show your col- 


ors. For use on letters, pos- 
tals, packages, etc., also Service Flag Stickers, one 
or two stars. 50 for 15 cents. NEWKIRK NOVEL- 
TY CO., 519 3rd St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


WRITERS — ATTENTION !—— 








any address, 





Stories, 
Poems, Plays, etc., are wanted for publication. Goodideas bring big 
money Prompt service; quick results. Hundreds making money. Get 


busy. Submit Mss. or write. Literary Bureau, 142 Hannibal, Mo. 


Wonderful Discovery. Tone Kunst 


VIOLINIST Violia Rosin guaranteed to produce the 


best tone quality obtainable. Clings to the strings, at the same time 
eliminating all harsh and scratchy tones. Send for sample 28e. 


The Kolophone Co., 1042 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 


OR SNUFF HABIT CURED by 
harmless remedy. Guaranteed. Sent 
on trial. Ifit cures, costs you $1.00. 
Ifitfails, costs nothing 

SUPERBA COMPANY, GY Baltimore, Md 


MEN—AGE 17 to 45 2": 











Travel; make secret investigations, reports. 
z 


AMERICAN FOREIGN DETECTIVE AGENCY, 304 ST. LOUIS 


LADIES TO SEW »:,!02" 2.2 =," 

delphia Firm. Good pay; 
nice work; no canvassing send stamped envelope for pr e paid. 
CO., Dept. 29 Wainut St., Pa. 





BB -sendeoee. Paradise-causing truths, postpaid 10c 
“Earth--Overseer.” 1992 Mad. Ave. New Yokr, 
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out FASHION DEPARTMENT 





No. 2458-2459—A Smart Business Dress.—Waist 
2458 is cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 4€ 
inches bust measure. It will require 2 1-4 yards of 
36-inch material for a 38-inch size. The skirt 2459 
is cut in 7 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches 
Waist measure. Size 24 requires 3 yards of 44-inch 
material, The skirt measures about 1 7-8 yard at the 
foot. TWO separate patterns, 10c. FOR EACH 
pattern. 


No. 2465—Child’s Play Garment.—Cut in 5 sizes: 1, 
2, 3, 4, and 5 years, Size 4 will require 2 5-8 yards 
of 36-inch material. Price, 10c. 


No. 2466—A Smart Bathing Suit.—Cut in 4 sizes: 
Small, 32-34: Medium, 36-38; Large, 40-42; and Ex- 
tra Large, 44-46 inches bust measure. Size Medium 
will require 4 1-8 yards of 36-inch material for the 
blouse, and 2 5-8 yards for the under garment. 
Price, 10c. 


No, 2122—Ladies’ One-Piece Dress.—Cut in 6 sizes: 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 8 yards of 36-inch material for a 36-inch size. 
Price, 10c. 


No. 2460—Child’s Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 2, 6, 
and 8 years. Size 4 requires 2 1-4 yards of 36- a 
material. Price, 10c. 


No. 2237—-A Popuiar Model.—Cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 
reqhires 5 1-2 yards of 44-inch material. The lower 
edges measures about 2 5-8 yards. Price, 10c. 


Herewith find.......cents for which send me 
the following patterns: 


I  BiOn.n60a0scscccese ss MND se <ccoecéesuwens 


Pattern OT ere 


Pattern N@.ccccccccvceccccs sme 


eeeeeeet 


Be sure to give number and Lies Send orders fot 
patterns to Pathfinder, Washington, D. OC. 
Be sure to sign your full name and address below. 








Woman 


emul 


ami the Dome 





Effect of the War on Dress. 


There is a movement on foot in Wash- 
ington, where thousands of young 
women have lately come to take up 
government work, to have all of Uncle 
Sam’s female employees wear the same 
style of dress—uniforms, as some are 
pleased to call them. Secretary of the 
Navy Daniels already has gone a long 
way toward bringing such a condition 
about by ordering the standardizing of 
dress for “yeoettes”, women who are 
employed under the navy department. 

The idea of being restricted to a cer- 
tain prescribed costume isn’t favored 
by many. In fact, some of the late ar- 
rivals are so incensed against the idea 
of being deprived of the privilege of 
wearing what they wish that they have 
threatened to give up their jobs and re- 
turn home rather than submit to such 
“unheard of” orders. 

These young ladies are having the 
time of their lives. A good many of 
them came to Washington more with 
the idea of having their fling and seeing 
the country than to benefit themselves 
or to aid Uncle Sam. They are being 
paid more money than they ever re- 
ceived before and more than most of 
them will ever get again. But as long 
as the money is given them for work 
they do they ought to be allowed the 
privilege of spending it for clothes or 
anything else that suits their fancy, 
they argue. 

Some women fear that the war will 
have the effect of standardizing wom- 
en’s dress all through the country. 
This fear is groundless, authorities 
aver; there will be no radical departure 
from the present mode of dress, at 
least not in the near future. A num- 
ber are in favor of standardizing wom- 
en’s dress not by having one radical 
unit that would be rigidly followed to 
the exclusion of all others but for each 
individual to adopt a style that is be- 
coming and then not change it with ev- 
ery whim of the designer. 

Mrs. Mary S. Woolman, a prominent 
Bostonian, confesses in the National 
Garment Retailer that on the issue of 
a national movement in dress she is at 
sea and she believes that most other 
women are too. Mrs. Woolman has of 
late been making a study of the effect 
the war is having on dress and from 


How To Reduce Fat 


In order to prove that Ad- 
. ipo is a pleasant, health- 
giving Fat Reducer and will 
take fat off any part of the 
body, we will send a 


-150c Box Free 


to any one who is fat. The 

es Adipe method requires no 
starving or tiresome exer- 
cise, nor does it interfere 
with your usual habits. Rheu- 
matism, Asthma, Kidney and 
Heart troubles, that so often 
come with Obesity, improve as 
ou reduce. us prove 
our expense. Write 
today for the FREE SOc Box 

and illustrated book. They cost you nothing. Aadress 


ADIPO CO., 4973 Beard Bidg., New York City 











her observations she concludes that no 
one statement can correctly apply to al! 
classes of women. They should be di- 
vided into three groups, she says, in 
order to arrive at an accurate compre- 
hension of the conditions as they exist. 

In the first group she would place the 
working girls who by working for the 
government or in war industries find 
themselves with more pocket money 
than they are used to having. “This 
group is dressing, it would seem, more 
elaborately than usual, and they have 
more money to spend,” she says. “I 
never saw so many fur coats on people 
who are not supposed to have money 
enough to buy them. In asking about 
them, I was informed that three to four 
up-to-date suits and a new coat is as 
little as would satisfy them. These 
girls are undoubtedly spending from 
two to three hundred dollars on their 
clothes, and perhaps even more.” 

In the next group Mrs. Woolman in- 
cludes the business women of experi- 
ence, mainly women who are in charge 
of those of the first class. These per- 
sons, she says, “choose plain colors in 
cloth dresses. They emphasize certain 
colors so that their coats and suits 
may go together, and therefore save ex- 
pense. They like one-piece gowns, and 
the heavy coat, for they find it more 
satisfactory for the general appearance. 
They buy two very good gowns a year, 
or a coat and a gown, and buy ready- 
to-wear, or made-at-home, cotton shirt 
waists, or cotton gowns for warm 
weather.” They do not always look up- 
to-date like their underlings because 
they have learned to be careful with 
their money and that it is in better 
taste to dress conservatively than to 
dress elaborately and expensively. 

The professional woman and _ the 
traveling woman are also placed in 
this class. They dress simply. They 
have found that they can get along 
with a smaller amount of frills and fur- 
belows than formerly and with better 
success. In the old days a professional 
woman would not think of appearing to 
speak before an audience in anything 
but an evening dress; now she can ap- 
pear as does a man, in a business suit. 

Mrs. Woolman places the well-to-do 
woman in the third class. These wom- 
en have always spent from $500 up 
into the thousands for clothes. “I have 
talked with a number of them,” she 
says, “and they tell me that they are 
using clothing that is a little more 
‘passe’ and buying fewer garments.” 

But the thoughtful women every- 
where, Mrs. Woolman has found, are 
dressing more carefully than usual and 
using the extra money for Liberty 
bonds and the Red Cross. 


Caring for the Feet. 


Women are becoming more sensible 
with respect to caring for their feet. 
Instead of trying to cram a fair-sized 
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foot into a No. 3 shoe and make a go 
of it they are learning to buy shoes that 
ft. The average American foot is not 
small. Some of the shoe firms appar- 
ently are just finding this out and they 
are now beginning to make shoes that 
afford rest and comfort instead of caus- 
ing aches and pains which make per- 
sons old before their time. 

“If your feet are wrong it throws 
vou all out of kilter,’ remarks a young 
woman who has always aimed to give 
her pedal extremities proper attention. 
“You go to a manicure for your hands, 
to a masseuse to keep time’s mark from 
your face. Whom do you go to for your 
feet? 

“A chiropodist is badly used in this 
country. Women go to him when their 
feet become ill, and they expect won- 
ders. As a matter of fact at least once 
a month the feet ought to receive the 
care of a specialist, and every day they 
should be as well cared for as are the 
hands. 

“If people would massage their feet 
more, bathe them in hot water and 
then a cold bath, rub them with cold 
cream and use a well-prepared foot 
powder there would be far less work 
for the beauty doctor. When your feet 
hurt the discomfort is expressed in 
your face. This makes lines. How 
can those lines be rubbed out unless the 
cause is remedied?” 


NOTES ABOUT WOMEN. 


War Brings Death to Women. Mrs. Will 
Irwin, wife of the famous war correspond- 
ent and author, has just returned from the 
allied countries where she has been study- 
ing the conditions of women. Over half a 
million women have been killed as a result 
of the war, she declares. “One of the most 
noteworthy events in the war, as far as 
women are concerned,” said Mrs. Irwin, 
“was the first speech ever made in the 

ichstag by a woman who rose in that 
body recently to report on the subject of 

unitions.” 





Must Do Without Hairpins. Hairpins are 
carce in London and the British minister 
munitions has announced that no more 
wire will be allotted to the manufacturers 
r that purpose. Only a three-months’ sup- 
ply of hairpins remains in the country, it 
said. 





German Women Imprisoned. Word comes 
from Switzerland that six young German 
women were recently arrested by German 
thorities on charges of conducting “de- 
itist” and pacifist propaganda among the 
ldiers. All of them were sentenced to 
ig terms of imprisonment. 


MOTHER O’ MINE, 


all the mothers I have seen, 

None would I rather have than you; 

id of these others, too, I ween 

Someone has said the same words true. 


{ 


that my little one some time 
May truly say the same of me, 
is my prayer, dear mother o’ mine 
That 1 like you may always be. 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
HOME COOKING. 
“What in the name of goodness, Glori- 


is the matter with this cake?” the 


oung farmer asked. 
“Why, there can be nothing the matter 
with it,” explained the city bride. 


“I fol- 








lowed the recipe exactly. Maybe it was the 
fault of the eggs. I thought eggs were soft 
and yellow inside, but these were white and 
brittle all through, and I had to powder 
them with the flatiron, and——” 

“Where did you get them?” 

“In the henhouse, darling. There was 
only one egg in each nest, and——” 

“Great Scott, Gloriosa, you have used my 
china nest-eggs!”—Country Gentleman. 


Hobbs—I see we are now restricted to a 
two-ounce bread ration. How much is 
that? 

Dobbs—Of my wife’s bread a piece about 
two inches square.—San Francisco Chron- 
icle. 





In the great drawing-room, with its 
rich furniture and rose-shaded lights, the 
heiress and her husband sat chatting after 
dinner. 

“Ernest, dear,” she said presently, a ten- 
der light in her eyes, “do you remember 
what day tomorrow is? Fancy, we shall 


have been married nine years, and not 


once 
have I missed baking you a special cake 
for the day, have I?” 

Ernest gazed fondly at her. “No, my 


darling,” he agreed. “You have never fail- 
ed me, Hildegarde, and I look back on those 
cakes as milestones in my life.” 





TOMORROW MAY NOT COME. 


Tomorrow may not come. What then? 

Today would be my last with men; 

From dawn to dusk, my final chance 

To wield for truth a shining lance, 

And these would be my last few hours 

To prove my worth and use my powers, 

And with the setting of the sun 

My work of life would all be done, 

And I should be remembered here 

Just as my record should appear. 

Oh, let me live and toil today, 

So that if I am called away, 

I need not pass and leave behind 

A single deed or word unkind. 
—Detroit Free Press. 








Nuxated Iron To Help Make Healthier 
Women and Stronger Sturdier Men 





Say These City Physicians—By Enriching the Blood and Creating Thou- 
sands of New Red Blood Cells It Increases the Strength and 
Endurance of Delicate, Nervous, Run-Dowa Folks 
in Two Weeks’ Time in Many Instances. 


‘INCE the discovery of organic iron, Nuxated Iron 
or “Fer Nuxate,” as the French call it, has taken 
the country by storm, it is conservatively esti- 

mated that over three million people annually are 
Most astonishing 
results are reported from its use by both physicians 


taking it in this country alone. 


and laymen. 


Dr. Ferdinand King, a New York Physician and 
Medical Author, when interviewed on this subject, 
There can be no sturdy iron men without 
Anaemia means iron 
The skin of anaemic men and women 
The muscles lack tone; 
the brain fags and the memory fails and often they 


said; “ 
iron. Pallor means anaemia. 
deficiency. 
is pale; the flesh flabby. 


become weak, nervous, irritable, 
despondent and _ melancholy. 
When the iron goes from the 
blood of women, the roses go 
from their cheeks. 

“Therefore, you should supply 
the iron deficiency in your food by 
using some form of organic iron, 
just as you would use salt when 
your food has not enough salt.” 

Dr. James Francis Sullivan, 
formerly Physician of Bellevue 
Hospital (Out-Door Dept.) New 
York, and the Westchester Coun- 
ty Hospital, says: “In nty talks 
to physicians I have strongly 
emphasized the great necessity 
of their making blood examinations of their 
weak, anaemic, run-down patients. Thou- 
sands of persons go on suffering year after 
year, doctoring themselves for all kinds of 
ills, when the real and true cause underly- 
ing their condition is simply a lack of suffi- 
cient iron in the red blood corpuscles to en- 
able nature to transform the food they eat 
into brawn, muscle tissue and brain. But 
beware of the old forms of metallic iron 
which frequently do more harm than gaod. 

“Notwithstanding all that has been said 
and written on this subject by physicians 
formerly connected with well known hos- 
pitals thousands of people still insist in 
dosing themselves with metallic iron sim- 
ply, I suppose, because it costs a few cents 
less. I strongly advise readers in all cases, 
to get a physician’s prescription for organ- 
ic iron—Nuxated Iron—or if you don’t 
want to go to this trouble then purchase 
only Nuxated Iron in its original packages 
and see that this particular name (Nuxated 
Iron) appears on the package.” 

If you are not strong or well, you owe it 
to yourself to make the following test: 
See how long you ean work or how far you 




































Below is Dr. Sullivan’s prescription 
for enriching the blood and helping te 3 
make strong, keen, red-blooded Ameri- 
cans—men and women who date and do, 


can walk without becoming tired. * Next 
take two five-grain tablets of ordinary Nux- 
ated Iron three times per day after meals 
for two weeks. Then ‘test your strength 
again and see how much you have gained. 
Numbers of nervous, run-down people who 
were ailing all the while have most aston- 
ishingly increased their strength and en- 
durance simply by taking iron in the prop- 
er form. 

MANUFACTURERS’ NOTE: Nuxated Iron, which 
is prescribed and recommended above by physicians, 
is not a secret remedy, but one which is well known 
to druggists everywhere. Unlike the older inorganic 
iron products, it is easily assimilated, does not injure 
the teeth, make them black, nor upset the stomach. 
The manufacturers guarantee successful and entirely 
satisfactory results to every purchaser or they will 
refund your money. It is dispensed by all good 
druggists and general stores.—Advt. 
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SYNOPSIS. 
son of Captain Walt Randolph of 
the Missouri river steamboat Morning Star, which 
Was snagged and sunk in 1864, learned from his 
father that, unknown to anyone but himself and one 
other, there was $100,000 in gold in the steamboat’s 
safe. As soon as his duties as mining engineer 
would permit, John starts west to the town of New 
Bend, near which the Morning Star—owing to a 
shift in the river's chant 1el—lies buried under many 
feet of silt. There he meets Captain Moss Gregg, 
his father’s pilot at the time of the sinking, Gregg’s 
daughter, Mystery, and his son, Arkansaw; also a 
strange character, a sort of lawyer and office-seeker 
of the neighborhood, Joel Langworthy by name. 
From Gregg John learned that four men in the last 
25 years had come to get the treasure of the Morning 
Star—which Gregg and every one else in the neigh- 
borhood supposed to be the 900 barrels of whisky 
in the steamer’s hold, since they knew nothing of 
the goli—but one of them had been found dead 
and badly clawed, and the other three simply dis- 
appeared without a trace. He also learned that Caleb 
Moore, an old storekeeper who had been almost 
ruined by the shifting of the channel, which left his 
big store a mile or more from the river, now owned 
the land where the Morning Star lay, and had al- 
ways refused his permission to excavate. Neverthe- 
less, John went to see him. Moore’s objection, he 
found, was because of his hatred of whisky, which 
he would not allow to be turned loose on the w rid; 
but when he heard of the gold be was inclined t 
relent, though strongly advising against touching 
the stuff, which was stained with blood and ) 
However, he took John into the house and introduced 
him to his granddaughter, Juliet Moore, suggesting 
that they ask her advise. 

“Mr. Randolph has come to dig for the 
golden key of the world,” said Mr. Moore 
gravely; “he has come to search for the 
wreck of the Morning Star and make us 
rich again out of what he hopes to find 
buried there.” 

“Oh, treasure!” she whispered, her face 
growing white and her eyes round. “Now! 
what did I tell you, grandpere? I always 
said there was a treasure buried in the 
wreck of the Morning Star.” 

“Why, so you did, child,” he admitted. 

“And I always knew you’d come for it,” 
she declared with new animation, turning 
again to Randolph, reaching out her hand 
toward him across the table in a speaking 
little gesture of sincerity. 

“You knew I’d come?” said he wonder- 
ingly. “How could you know?” 

“The river is full of whispers and proph- 
ecies,” she told him, nodding with great 
gravity, that inscrutable mask of melan- 
choly flitting over her fresh young face, 
darkening on it like a cloud. 

“Yes, it looks like a mysterious and se- 
cretive stream,” said he, as if speaking to 
himself a thought that had been with him 
since he saw the river for the first time 
that day. 

“But I expected you’d be 
said; “much older, with gray 
weathered face.” 

“Give me time, Miss Moore,-and I will 
come to them,” he said. 

Moore sat in his place at the head of the 
table, studying them thoughtfully. They 
seemed to have taken the matter out of his 
hands between them, and to have forgotten 
his presence. Perhaps there-waS a cold- 
ness of loneliness in his breast at seeing 
this apparent selfishness, for his face was 
sad, and he shook his head as in gentle 
reproof, or deprecation of the precipitancy 
of youth. 

“You know it’s mdstly old men 
have the charts of sunken wrecks 
treasures,” she spoke defensively, 


John Randolph, 


older,” 
hairs 


she 


and 


who 
and 
yet with 


little apology for any injustice that she 
might have done him in her expectation; 
“one of the crew, or somebody who was 
with the captain when—” She caught her- 
self sharply, on the margin of a blunder. 

“When he died,” nodded Randolph, fin- 
ishing for her gravely. “But I knew the 
secret of the Morning Star long before that 
day.” 

“It’s the one romantic thing in the Nar- 
ris, Mr. Randolph—you ought to hear the 
horrible stories that Mystery Gregg can tell 
about it, full of ghosts and ene kgm Most 
of them had their origin in the fancy of 
these superstitious people in the Narris, I 
suppose.” 

“Not all of them,” Moore corrected, shak- 
ing his head sadly. “That story began and 
ended before you came here into the si- 
lences to abide with me. If Mystery has 
put any ghosts into the tales she has been 
telling you, then I will grant they are her 
own, but there has been tragedy enough 
without coloring, as I have told you my- 
self.” 

“It’s a regular medieval mystery,” she 
whispered, leaning toward Randolph, her 
serious eyes grown large; “there must be 
gold at the bottom of it. Are you going to 
let him dig it, grandpere?” 

Moore did not answer. Randolph turned 
to him, eager for the word that must open 
or close his business with that mysterious 
wreck. The old man was sitting stiff in 
his chair, the glass of water that he 
had lifted from the table poised half-way 
to his lips, his mouth slightly open, his 
eyes set and staring, with a look in them 
of the profoundest amazement and horror. 
He peered hard at the window, which he 
sat facing, as rigid as if he had been struck 
by a sudden paralysis. 

Strangely moved by this quick and unac- 
countable transformation, Randolph turned 
from his host to look toward the window, 
and discover if he might the cause of the 
old man’s disturbance. In turning he met 
the appealing, wildly strained eyes of 
Juliet, who shook her head with almost im- 
perceptible appeal. Her face was white; 
she sat straining as if to spring to the old 
man’s side. 

In a moment Moore sighed, the rigor 
passing out of his limbs, the distortion of 
transcendental fright out of his features 
and eyes. He put down his glass and rose. 

“We will talk of this tomorrow,” he said, 
his voice hollow and shaken. “I think 
there will be a storm before long. I feel 
the slackness in the air that falls ahead 
of it.” 

“And I must be tracking back to Cap- 
tain Gregg’s, he has a bed spread for me 
tonight,” Randolph said. 

“No, no!” Juliet interposed, putting out 
her hand quickly as if to stop him, “not 
the river road tonight—you can’t go the 
river road—” 

“You are our guest tonight, Mr. Ran- 
dolph,” the old man broke in calmly. 
“Juliet means that the river road is dark, 
and easily lost by strange feet. 

om 7. * 7 


The first assault of the storm had dis- 
turbed Randolph in his sleep, for it had 
come in a splintering crash of thunder and 
wild-shrieking wind. After its first wrench- 
ing blasts it had settled down to twinkling 
and far-rolling thunder, and a drumming 
of rain that Was soothing and assuring, 
like a penitential offering to repay the 
strain of its boisterous arrival. He had 
fallen asleep with the spray of the drip 
blowing through the open window upon 
his face. 

He roused from this refreshing sleep 
with an upheaving, sudden start, like a 


diver breaking water after 
His heart was laboring in thick stro 
sweat beaded his forehead. His ly 
seemed empty, as if some heavy comp, 
sion had pressed the breath out of th 
he panted and gasped, unable to satisf, 
need for air at once. His throat pai 
him, with an aching dry dullness, as 
had been gripped in a strangling hand. 

In one second he was wholly aw 
stirred by that primitive sense of da: 
which sets the faculties aJl whirring lik 
alarm. Dreams and perils sometimes n 
this subtle, deep-hidden sense, but If} 
dolph had experienced no disturbing dr 
and danger he could not reconcile with 
peace of his secure chamber. 

Still he sat there in the dark, gu); 
great drafts of air to relieve the oppres 
of his lungs, straining and listening, pi 
ling with the electrical emanations w! 
made his whole body as sensitive as an 
There was no sound but the soft rain, 
the plash from the eaves under his w 
dow. The low, cool wind came in rich w 
the scent of honeysuckle; the house wa 
still as untroubled sleep. 

But the feeling was a certainty wu 
him that somebody had been in that roo 
that a knee had pressed his chest, a h 
had throttled him with murderous int: 
Which way had the assailant entered, 
what direction fled? It rested betw 
window and door. 

Reluctant to believe that any harm co 
have threatened him out of the interio: 
that hospitable house, he leaned over 
felt into the window. The screen was 
hooked at the bottom and swinging. Th 
was relief in the discovery. It absolved 
one second his host, and all under t! 
roof, of suspicion. 

He was certain that the screen had be 
fastened when he went to bed, for he w 
sensitive to mosquitoes. But his bed was 
near the window that one with leng rea 
could have leaned through and _ touch 
him easily. It had not been a knee t! 
pressed his chest, but an elbow. The 
sailant had stood outside, perhaps w 
standing there yet. 

At the thought he leaped out of bed. H 
was feeling for the matches which he h 
left beside the lamp when he heard son 
thing start as if from concealment cl 
beside the window and run swiftly acr 
the lawn. It went with the quick softn 
of a two-footed creature, with a swishi 
as of bare feet over the wet grass. 

Randolph strained out of the window 
with eyes and ears, but could see nothi: 
for the night was totally obscure. 1 
swift feet had passed on, whether of 
or beast, and all was quiet but the drippi 
trees on the lawn. 

Greatly disturbed, that choking, ach 
pain still in his throat, he turned to his |! 
and sat on it, still in the dark. Sleep wu 
snapped like a broken line in his ha: 
why should a prowler come there ai 
seek him out with such sure and viol 
hand? Could it be that the devouri 
force that guarded the wreck of the Mo: 
ing Star was reaching out for his life, as 
had smothered the lives of those who h 
come before him? 

It seemed incredible. 
been the wind, and a little play in | 
frame, that had loosed the hook of | 
screen, imagination supplying the r 
Perhaps a dog had run across the law 
frightened by his appearance at the w 
dow. 

Dawn came as he lay struggling to 
the ends of his broken sleep, and with t 
spreading light the tranquillity and ass' 
ance which he would not confess in t 


a deep plu: 


It might ha 
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dark he lacked to restore his repose. He 
slept again. 

His first care on waking was to look 
under the window for tracks, a useless 
search, for the grass grew close against the 
wall. He could have set the experience 
down to a dream, induced by the melan- 
choly reflections on all that he had heard 
the day before, but for the evidence pre- 
sented by the window screen. The wire 
had been cut and forced apart far enough 
to admit a slender hand, a particular un- 
discovered by his nervous fingers in the 
dark. 

He concluded to say nothing to Moore 
about the occurrence. It would be an im- 
peachment of his hospitality, at the least, 
and the greatest danger that could grow 
out of it would be the quickening of the old 
man’s fears for the treasure hunter’s safe- 
ty, which might influence him to withhold 
his consent to the exploration of the wreck. 

Moore appeared reluctant to resume dis- 
ussion of the treasure hunt when Ran- 
dolph joined him in what seemed his cease- 
less vigil on the porch. He deferred 
broaching the matter with studious circum- 
vention, talking crops, and the benefits 
which would heap in the farmers’ cribs 
from the rain of last night, which had 
tempered the dead air and brought in the 
morning sparkling and sweet. 

Randolph did not press the issue, but 
waited with what calmness he could draw 
over his inner tumult of doubt and anxiety, 
while Moore, who excused himself punctil- 
ously, was seeing about sending his men 
to the hayfield, and other details of the 
di 1y’s work on his carefully attended farm. 
Randolph walked the long veranda, cloud- 
ed in spirit by a hovering of unaccount- 
able oppression which was like the sickness 
of failure or a foretaste of disappointment 
mingled with a feeling that a threat hung 
over him, or some elusive danger. 

Juliet found him marching gloomily 
there, and hailed him from the door with a 
glad good-morning, and came forward with 
hand outstretched, her eyes clear and un- 
troubled as the rain-washed sky. 

“It’s something different from yester- 
day’s dust,” she said, lifting her chin, di- 
lating her sensitive nostrils as she breathed 
the cool air like a thirsty drinker. 

“I’ve seldom seen so rare a sky,” said 
ie thoughtfully, looking at her eyes. 

She crossed to the porch rail, and stood 
turning her gaze about the refreshed green 
world. “It’s seldom like this in summer,” 

he said,.“but in spring and fall there are 
days and days when it is so clear it seems 
to come right down and draw you into it. 
It’s so beautiful sometimes that it almost 
hurts.” 

“There is nothing like a sky to transform 

landscape, Miss Moore. Yesterday it 
was dim around the edges and glaring in 
he center, like a smoked lantern globe.” 

“Almost hateful,” she nodded, her eyes 
fusing their own wonderful color with the 
deep indigo of the zenith. 

“All things are balanced by their com- 

nsations, it is said,” he remarked. 

“Well, there are watermelons,” said she, 

uite seriously, “and hazelnuts. But it 

aves quite a compensation deficiency, 
fter skies and all.” 

There was an underlying harshness in 

er words, as of resentment, or a deep bit- 

rness against the circumstances which 
und her in that place. He looked at her 
nquiringly. She was still sounding the 

y-depths with: her wistful gaze and did 

ot see him. She would be away, if she 

uld, seeking out the world’s pleasant 
aces on her young wings. He would have 
iestioned her, curious to have her esti- 
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mate of life in the gray solitude of the 
Narris, made doubly lonely in her case by 
the shadow that hung always over Caleb 
Moore’s avoided home, but Moore himself 
came up at that minute. 


At breakfast the old man was so silent 
and thoughtful that Randolph believed him 
to be formulating his decision on the ex- 
ploration of the wreck. He could not hope 
for much light out of a countenance so 


gloomy and dark as Moore’s, and his own Secure a Promotion NOW! 
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cess is the ability 
to remember. I can 
make your mind an infallible 
classified index from a vs ean 
instantly select 
figures, names, faces. 
to concentrate, develop 
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where the wayside poke-berry and hazel 
stood as fresh as morning school-children 
after their long-waited bath. Randolph’s 
mind was flicked with the shadow of many 
speculations, like the changing sunlight 
through the leaves upon the road as he 
passed. 

Why had Juliet spoken with such sharp 
haste and evident dread about this same 
river road last night, warning him that he 
could not go that way? What had Caleb 
Moore seen at the window that froze him 
with fear, changing him in a moment from 
a warm-hearted host to a hoarse-voiced, 
unsteady old man? What ghost had come 
up out of his past to give him such a sud- 
den qualm, and bind his tongue, and put 
the glaze of death into his eyes? Had that 
fleeting apparition at the window any con- 
nection with the skulker who had fled 
away from his own chamber later in the 
night?” 

There was nobody in sight as Randolph 
approached Gregg’s place, but the dripping 
bucket on the curb and the gray smoke 
rising straight in the calm air from the 
kitchen chimney proclaimed that Mystery, 
at least, was astir, and under steam for her 
day’s activities. Doubtful whether any- 
body but Mystery was even out of bed, 
Randolph drew under the elm tree, whose 
shade was creeping like the benediction of 
a loving hand over the curb of the wayside 
well. 

After a little while of meditation Ran- 
dolph turned toward the river and stood on 
its crumbling shore. More than on yester- 
day it seemed to be revealing itself, the sun 
aslant in its dark waters, its heavy ebulli- 
tions rising like upshooting plants and 
bursting into foul florescence. 

Here sodden driftwood whirled in a slow 
eddy, low-floating, heavy with its water- 
bound years. Old logs slogged by, worn 
rounded of ends and smooth as polished 
cabinet work by contact with banks and 
bars and other drift; now lifting a little 
on a boiling upburst,.now sucked out of 
sight and held long in the down-draft of a 
sulky slow whirlpool. 

Strangely, tragically, the driftwood seem- 
ed to illustrate the grasping trait which 
Moore had spoken of with such sad bit- 
terness. The river had taken its toll; its 
flood had snatched those trees, green and 
wide-stretching, anchored by a_ thousand 
grappling roots, and flung them like de- 
bauched beauties into its polluted tide. 
Years ago it had gathered them from its 
banks; it kept them still. What the river 
reaped it held, wearing its trophies in such 
melancholy adornment as this, or burying 
them deep in the satisfaction of its greed, 
as it had buried the Morning Star. 

No wonder that the Missouri never had 
bred a poet on its shores, silt-laden, mourn- 
ful, uncommunicative stréam! There was 
no color in it, no sweet murmur over peb- 
bly strands to move the measure of a song; 
no clear depths, no cool, grassy shores— 
nothing to kindle the fire of loyalty or the 
fancies of beauty upon which the heart of 
a poet feeds. 

Slimy logs, circling on the slow swing of 
a never-ending journey; tall sedge in the 
muck of its swampy margins and slime- 
discharging sloughs; young cottonwoods 
springing, quick-growing and rank, on its 
tow-head bars to be reamed out in the first 
grim-plowing of the flood; wild grape and 
greenbrier in choking tangle on its forest 
limbs. Across the river miles up-stream 
and down, he could see the white bank, as 
white as a bone. The timber had been 
stripped from it, save only the willows by 
the water’s edge. 

Arkansaw appeared from the house pres- 
ently, carrying oars. He quickened his 


leisurely approach when he saw Randolph 
standing on the river bank as if waiting for 
him, and passed the greetings of the day, 
his face sunned over by grins. But he was 
a much more wholesome appearing Arkan 
saw that on yesterday. Now the cater- 
pillar fuzz was gone from his face, which 
was lean, tough and brown, not the aggra 
vated and inflamed red of the general run 
of faces which Randolph had seen in rura! 
Missouri. Especially there in the moist 
heat of the valley the men looked mainly 
as if they had been scourged with nettles 
and boiled in oil. 

Arkansaw was a strong-framed man, with 
an easy slouch to his pliant shoulders as 
he walked, and sparkling humorous eyes 
which seemed to offer friendship to all 
whom he met upon the road. His blue 
shirt and overalls were clean from the line, 
and Arkansaw looked as fresh in his rustic 
handsomeness as a hollyhock beside the 
fence. 

He said that his father had been drawn 
for jury service, and had left at daylight 
on his ride of fifteen miles to the county- 
seat. Arkansaw lifted his worn, nicked- 
bladed oars from his shoulder and leaned 
on them with comfortable adjustment of 
his sinewy frame, and offered a chew of 
tobacco from his twist. 

Randolph-declined the favor, with the 
excuse that it appeared too strong for his 
degenerate taste. Arkansaw turned the 
brown dry twist, whittled and gnawed as 
if a tobacco-chewing cockroach had been 
at it, and eyed it as if searching for some 
spot offering a greater promise of succu- 
lence than was apparent at casual inspec- 
tion. 

“Shucks!” said he, in tone of self-dis- 
paragement, “what ’d I want a chaw for, 
anyways? I aimed to smoke when I pulled 
that t’backer out of m’ pocket, dang my 
fool head!” 

While his voice was charged with deri- 
sion of his own instability of mind, his 
merry eyes told that there was no sincerity 
in it, nor any guile in him, nor ill-feeling 
toward the meanest shadow of man that 
encumbered the earth that rejuvenated day. 
He drew his cob pipe from one pocket, pat- 
ted himself over until he located the stem 
in another, coupled the two together, and 
disposed of his oars against the curb while 
he cut off a filling and milled it between 
his palms. 

Randolph produced his own stubby pipe 
and shared the twist, which was as strong 
as the mule-leg from which it took its 
name. Arkansaw made no inquiries, re- 
strained by his natural courtesy, although 
it was plain that he was eager to learn how 
Moore had received the proposal to un- 
earth the Morning Star. 

“Well, I’ve got the day before me,” said 
Randolph, hastening to relieve him; “my 
business with Moore is still up in the air.” 

Arkansaw, fully satisfied, shouldered his 
oars again. “Well, I was just goin’ out to 
run m’ trot-lines,” he said; “maybe you’d 
like to go along it’s cool on the river this 
morning.” 

Randolph was glad to go for aside from 
helping him to fill in the day which was 
sure to be full of vexatious chafing to‘make 
it long, he wanted to question Arkansaw 
about the river road and what menace to 
travelers there lurked in its shadows by 
night, leaving it harmless and clear by day: 

Arkansaw drove his skiff across the 
snarling current as gracefully as man ever 
handled boat, with regular sweep of his 
long oars, feathered to glide above the 
water like low-skimming wings. Common- 
place on land, on the river he became at 
once romantic and promising, a battery of 
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interest, a blood kinsman of the yellow- 
brown stream itself. 

Randolph sat facing him in the stern, 
watching the rythmic motion of his arms 
and oars, content for the time to remain 
silent among the new wonders in which he 
found himself. The river had seemed to 
broaden amazingly with the launching 
forth upon it, and its dangers to multiply. 
Its current, so sluggish and slow to watch 
from shore, now seemed to rush in almost 
torrential rapidity, the murmur of it al- 
ways distinct, deep, threatening. 

No longer mean and despicable the Mis- 
souri seemed to him, nor ever could so 
seem again. Here, upon the bosom of it, 
the strength of it under his eyes, its mys- 
tery more inscrutable than from afar, a 
dread of it laid hold of him, impelling 
him to grasp the gunwales of the skiff and 
cling with rigid hands. 

Only after Arkansaw had taken the fish 
from his lines, rebaited his hooks, and cast 
them forth again into the turgid waters, he 
found imterest enough in the river road 
reviving to make inquiry about it. “What’s 
the matter with the river road between 
here and Moore’s that people say you can’t 
travel over it at night?” he asked. 

Arkansaw paused in his rowing, letting 
the boat drift, while he looked at Randolph 
with startled eyes, as a man might look 
whose family secret was being pried into 
by one who could not, in any reasonable 
conjecture, be suspected of having the 
means of coming to it. 

“The river road?” he repeated vacantly. 

“I was told I couldn’t travel it at night,” 
Randolph returned, watching Arkansaw’s 
changing face. 

Arkansaw dipped his oars, pulled a lusty 
stroke, looked over his shoulder for his 
landing marks, and laid himself again to 
his work. He pulled on a little while, say- 
ing nothing, his face troubled, his breath 
coming faster than his labor warranted. 

“Was it Moore, or the nigger woman 
told you?” he asked presently. 

“It was Miss Moore. What *did she 
mean?” 

“Oh, I reckon she didn’t mean nothin’ 

only it’s mighty dark, maybe.” Arkan- 
saw seemed reluctant to go into the perils 
of that road, with the dark forest pressing 
nearer and nearer to its wheeltracks year 
by year. Randolph was in no humor to 
spare him, no matter what his reasons for 
avoiding the issue might be. 

“There are no animals in this part of 
the country that could do a man damage, 
i know,” he said, “and outside of that I 
don’t see what the danger could be, unless 
it’s thieves. 

“They’se: varmints of one kind an’ an- 
other around,” Arkansaw vaguely held out, 
leaning to his oars on the last stretch. 

“Skunks and rabbits,” Randolph said, de- 
preciatingly. 

\rkansaw was making the shore, looking 

ndward as he pulled now with this oar, 

ww backed water with that, coming in 
with admirable nicety, touching the bank 
lightly as a falling leaf. 

“Yes, they’s worser ’n that,” he declared. 

“What is it, then?” 

“It’s ghostes, ’y gunny!” 

\rkansaw went ashore with his oars, and 
Randolph followed him with the fish. Ar- 
kansaw led the way up the steep bank, 
making no further reply to the last ques- 
tion. When he had gained the top he 
Stopped, looked about him with what seem- 
ed a questioning distrust, and lowered his 
voice almost to a whisper when he replied. 

“It’s the snappin’ ghost!” said he, with 
the solemnity of one passing a precious 
word in secret conclave, 


} 





“I never heard of one,” said Randolph, 
moved to smile by the man’s ludicrous sin- 
cerity. 

“Well, it’s there in them woods, all 
right,” Arkansaw said, sighing as one who 
has passed a peril. He led on toward the 
well, and Randolph let it go at that, know- 
ing that he should have the rest of it out 
of Arkansaw in his own time and fashion. 

They put the fish in the trough and sat 
in the shade, and Arkansaw was sweating 
a great deal, it seemed, for a man of his 
toughness over that small exertion. “I 
don’t reckon you ever did hear tell of a 
snappin’ ghost before, the way you looked,” 
said Arkansaw. 

“No, I never did. What kind of a crea- 
ture is it, where does it come from?” 

“Where does all ghosts come from?” 
Arkansaw shook his head, hopeless of an 
answer to his own question. “This var- 
mint ain’t a plain ha’nt ghost. It stands 
up like a man, and it’s got a face on it like 
a man, and legs and arms to it, but it’s got 
a body like a wolf or a dog. Maybe it’s 
some kind of a bat, I don’t know. Any- 
ways, it prowls them woods along the river 
road at night and chases folks, and tries to 
suck their blood away from ’em, hot and 
foamin’.” . 

Arkansaw spoke with such conviction 
that it was plain to see the belief in this 
monster was as deep in him as the roots 
of his life. Randolph made inquiry, with 
polite interest for more details. 

“I don’t know just when it first come 
here, but I reckon it was 20 or 25 years ago 
—maybe longer. Between Moore’s place 
and the head of the Narris is them woods 
you passed through—you know that as 
well as I do. They stand there about like 
they stood when Adam was goin’ on all- 
fours, I reckon. That varmint lives in 
there, somewhere. They’ve combed them 
woods over for him with dogs and guns 
many a time without ever scarin’ up hide 
or hair of him; but he’s there; you can 
gamble your last dollar he’s there!” 

“But nobody ever has seen him,” said 
Randolph, seeing the story glimmer out as 
all such superstitions fade upon fearless 
approach, everywhere. 

“Yes, he’s been seen,” said Arkansaw 
mildly, not with the asperity of one who 
held the proof in his hands. “More’n one’s 
seen him, and one man’s stood up and 
fought him and lived to talk about it.” 

“Who is he? Is he still in this coun- 
try?” 

“Yes,” replied Arkansaw, in the same 
even tone, “he’s still here, alive and livin’, 
as the feller said.” 

“Well, I'd like to talk to that man!” 
Randolph expressed a challenge of the 
truth of the tale in the fervency of his 
words. He faced Arkansaw with a gentle 
patronage, as if to assure and comfort him, 
and show him how superior knowledge will 
elevate a man above the terror of such 
wild tales. 

“Well, you air a talkin’ to him.” Ar- 
kansaw let a big sigh free after the words, 
as if the mewing of the secret had been a 
burden, and its ‘confession a vast relief. 

Randolph looked at him sharply, resent- 
ing a little what he believed to be Arkan- 
saw’s attempt to play on his urban sim- 
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plictty. Arkansaw’s solemn face was war- 
rant for his complete ‘sincerity. Whether 
it should sift down to be true in any slen- 
der particular or false in the whole at last, 
Arkansaw believed what he had told. Ran- 
dolph respected his convictions in the mat- 
ter of the snapping ghost. He asked for 
the whole story. 

Arkansaw looked about him again be- 
fore speaking, with sly caution, as if he 
feared the creature might resent the telling 
and spring on him from the roadside corn. 

“Before that happened to me,” he said, 
“I never took much stock in it myself. 
I’m not a superstitious man, it don’t run 
in our fam-ly. Up to the time that varmint 
come hand to hand with me, I put it down 
to the imagination of folks that was simple 
in spots and seary all over. But I tell you 
there’s lots of things in this world man 
‘an believe that he never thought he could, 
just like he can eat dog, I reckon, if he 
comes down to starvation. 

“That was three years ago this fall, 
when I was doin’ a little fishin’ over in 
Skillet Lake. There was a good deal more 
water in the lake then than now, for it’s 
dryin’ up scan-lous, Joel Langworthy says. 
Well, I had a few throw lines I used to go 
over to tend to morning and night.. I’d 
been over there projec’in’ around one even- 
ing, settin’ my lines and takin’ off fish, and 
it set in and clouded up and got dark be- 
fore I hardly noticed. I loped off for 
home, it gettin’ darker every jump. I was 
passin’ through a draw over there at the 
upper end of the lake when I heard some- 
thing follerin’ me in the path, makin’ a 
kind of a flop-flap like a dog trottin’ in the 
dust. I never used to be a scary kind of a 
feller, but that time I felt m’ back begin 
to shiver and hair begin to crawl like 
you’d turned a handful of ants loose in it. 
I knowed it was no dog, n’r no painter, 
for a painter ain’t been seen in this coun- 
try in my time, but I was so dang scairt I 
couldn’t make m’ neck turn to look back 
of me and see. Wouldn’t ’a’ done me any 
good to look, for it was already as dark 
there as the inside of a jug, and I didn’t 
have no more gun ’n a rabbit. That flop- 
flap was gainin’ on me, and I just natur’ly 
linked out and run, and I run like mam- 
my’s two-headed little man, I’m here to 
tell you!” 

“T’ll bet you did,” said Randolph, inter- 
ested now, and sympathetic. 

“I dropped them fish, and I sailed, but 
I might as well ’a’ run from my own shad- 
der. That thing caught up to me before 
I’d went a hundred feet, and it’d’a’ downed 
me, too, if I hadn’t spunked up enough to 
turn around and clinch it as it come on. I 
tell you I bowed up m’ neck and spit fire 
around there for about a minute, as the 
feller said, and I bawled till I reckon you 
could ’a’ heard me two mile, for I was 
scairt, I was scairt somethin’ scan’laus! 
That thing stood up like a man, but it was 
hairy like a wolf, and it growled like a 
wolf, and its breath was as hot as steam 
out of a b’iler. Say, I tell you I done some 
straddlin’ and gruntin’ for about a minute, 
man!” 

“But 
saw—I 
breath.” 

“It was a 
tell you! 
you'll see.” 

The recollection of his desperate encoun- 
ter had heated Arkansaw until sweat was 
pouring down his tough cheeks. The spark 
of excitement was flaming in his eyes now; 
he leaned forward, his hands clenched, his 
muscles set, as if he braced himself for the 


it must have been a 
never heard of a 


man, Arkan- 
ghost having 


ghost, a downright ghost, I 
Wait till you come to it, and 


_mark in the 


struggle with his hot-breathed assa 
again. 

“It clawed and it bit, and lunged 
with its teeth snappin’ tryin’ to git m 
the throat. I couldn’t see it only dim, 
you see a fish deep in muddy. water, a 
of a pale white now and then whe) 
throw it off from me a few feet and set 
self for a new tussle. We wove and 
seled and tore around there for | 
know how long, for that thing sock« 
claws in boot-heels, as_the feller 
and hung onto me like a catamount. 

“It never hit like a man—clawed a1 
and hung on. We rolled in the road 
clinched and broke, and one time it go! 
down and made a snap at my wind 
I just had strength enough left in m 
push ag’in’ its dang face with m’ 
hand, and, I tell you, that thing had 
face of a man. I got m’ wind in a sec 
and I flopped it over off of me and 
goin’ to bust it wide open, but it 
seemed to ’vaporate out of my hands 
nothin’. Just like nothin’, dang my n 
if it didn’t!” 

Arkansaw paused, whether for effect 
breath, Randolph could not tell, for he \ 
panting, and he twisted his head with 
conviction of a man who had made 
case and defied the world to come forw 
and shake it. 

“That certainly was some fight!” R 
dolph said, to let it be known that 
appreciated it. 

“Some fight! You’re right it was. It 
a reg’lar cyclone let loose. I was mad c 
through by that time; madder ’n I \ 
scairt, and I didn’t aim for that varmint 
git away without sockin’ it another 
’un, anyhow, and I went scramblin’ aro: 
and crawlin’ and grabbin’ after it, and 
first thing I knowed I grabbed right int 
bunch of bones layin’ right there in 
road! It was a human bone skeleton. 
knowed it the minute m’ hand felt it, 
I had it by its dang old foct. That’s w 
I grabbed into. That snappin’ ghost |! 
*vaporated away to a skeleton of bones 
less ’n two seconds, right there in my ha 
Now, if it wasn’t a ghost, I wisht you’d 
and tell me what it was.” 

“Did the living part of it come back? 

“IT never hung around there to see, I t 
you. I busted out of there on a run—la 

little taters, how I did run! No tr 
ever traveled as fast as I streaked it ho 
that night.” 

Arkansaw’s shirt was wet at the should 
blades with sweat; his breath was com 
short, as if he had passed through t! 
struggle but a moment since. But 
grinned, and the fright died out of his e) 
Randolph knew that the story had b 
related with the conviction that it was t: 
and with no attempt whatever to beg 
Its simple vividness had made a qu 
creepy impression on him, for he co 
see the struggle and its unexpected end 
plainly as Arkansaw ever had lived 
whether the assailant had been beast 
man. 

“It’s a strange experience for a man 
go through, Arkansaw,” he said. “Did 
ever go back to see if the skeleton was 
there?” 

“I took m’ gun and went over there 
next day, but it was gone. The | 
was mussed up some where we’d rass 
around, but I never could find a si! 
track but my own.” 

“Not a track?” 

“Not one. A man °d ’a’ 
and a wolf ’d ’a’ made 
bone skeleton ’d ’a’ 
dust, 


made tra 
*em—even a d 
made some kind 

but a ghost ne\ 
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nade any tracks, because a ghost never 
was knowed to make ’em.” 

“No, I never heard of one _ leaving 
tracks,” Randolph admitted, thinking the 
tale over from a new point of speculation. 
Could it be that some wild, witless creature, 
human in form, bestial in desire, roamed 
the woods on that dark river’s shore? 
Could this creature have been the wily, 
still visitor at his chamber window last 
night? 

“Well, dang my melts!” said Arkansaw, 
starting up from his spell of silence, “if I 
don’t clean them fish for dinner Mystery— 
she’ll snatch me bal-headed inside of a 
minute !” 

Mystery Gregg had not put the scythe 
to the forest of jimsonweeds in the door- 
vard of her home, for one thing and an- 
other had come between her and her in- 
ention until Arkansaw had come home, 
bringing fish for dinner and the stranger 
who sought the wreck of the Morning Star 
to share the meal. So Arkansaw and Ran- 
dolph looked over the weed wilderness as 
they sat on the porch and talked and 
watched the slow traffic along the road in 
front. 

Searcely a traveler passed without draw- 
ing upon the hospitality of the well, and as 
they paused to drink Arkansaw told what 
he knew of. them and their folks, their 
physical imperfections, and moral short- 
comings, their marriages, bereavements, 
possessions and expectations. 
homely humor in the descriptions of Ar- 
kansaw that lifted many a commonplace 
clodhopper out of the ordinary in the eyes 
of the stranger that long, lazy day, and a 
softness of charity for the frailties of body 
and soul which told that he could judge 
without derision and weigh without dam- 
nation. 

“What a preacher you'd 
Arkansaw!” said Randolph sincerely, as 
the young farmer closed a humorously 
pathetic story of a white-headed old negro 
who had driven away from the well. 

“Well, I aimed to be before maw died,” 
\rkansaw confessed, a dream in his eyes 
as he let their sharp sight leap to the hill- 
tops beyond the river. 

“It isn’t too late yet,” 
couraged. 

“If I could git over this dang cussin’ 
habit!” Arkansaw lamented. “Maw she 
nearly had me broke off from it, for you 
know,.a cussin’ preacher wouldn’t make his 
salt in this day and age. Folks wouldn’t 
take to him; he wouldn’t make his salt. If 
I was like that feller, Joel Langworthy, you 


have made, 


Randolph en- 


There was a’ 


saw here at the well yesterday evenin’, I’d 
be whoopin’ her up red-hoi—lI’d be hand- 
in’ ’em out hell-fire right on the shovel! 
That man can talk—he could rope ’em in 
right and left—he’s got a gift.” 

“A gift of gab?” 

Arkansaw was serious; he twisted his 
head in his wise impressive way, and made 
a humming noise of deprecation and de- 
nial, his pursed lips held clenched until he 
could take his feet from the porch railing 
and spit. Thus freed he laughed. 

“Grandmaw used to tell about a feller 
that wore such a high collar he had to 
stand on a stump to spit over it,” he said. 
“Like me, only it’s my feet. I never try to 
spit over my feet ‘less I’m standin’ on 
somepin’ high.” (Continued next week.) 


PUT LID ON “MELTING-POT”. 


After this war is over, we are told that 
thousands upon thousands of Europeans 
will make, a grand rush for the United 
States—the land of opportunity. We be- 
lieve that our gates should be closed against 
this mass of humanity. Most of those 
who want to come will not come to be 
made Americans, but to exploit our re- 
sources and to take money back across the 
waters with them. 

Uncle Sam has a big task on hand at 
this time to Americanize the foreign ele- 
ment already here. This war has shown 
that many who have come here to our land 
have not become assimilated, and have not 
taken seriously the rights of citizenship. 

They have preserved their Old-World 
traditions, and have sought to inculcate 
their home land ideas into the New World. 
Many of them are preachers of doctrines 
directly opposed to Americanism; they 
have no sympathy with the ideals of true 
Americans. 

Glance at the names of the men who are 
leaders in practically every new “ism” and 
cult that is attempted to be fostered upon 
the American people, and you will hardly 
find an American name in the lot. These 
men are disturbers. They are always 
against the government. They preach a 
doctrine of discontent and class hatred. 
They foment strife and endeavor to over- 
throw the foundations upon which our 
government rests. 

They are outcasts from their native coun- 
tries. They are here to do the country no 
good, but to incite to revolt. Let us en- 
deavor to assimilate the discontented ele- 
ment that we now have before opening the 
gates wide for another invasion.—Winne- 
bago City Enterprise. 
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We want an earnest, energetic teacher to represent the Pathfinder, 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans at every teachers’ institute or sum- 
Much of the best territory still un- 
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EASY CLUBBING PLAN 


To Find The Price of Any Club 


You can make up your own combination of 
magazines from the list below. Add the Class 
Numbers of the Magazines selected, multiply 
the sum by five and the result will be the cost. 
The price of a club cannot be less than the regu- 
lar price of any one of the magazines in the club. 





EXAMPLE 
PRICE NAME OF PAPER 
$1.00 The Pathfinder 
2.00 Christian Herald 
3.00 Review of Reviews ‘ 
6.00 Total class numbers 106 
REGULAR Multiplyby. - . $ .05_ 
PRICE 42 Class Price . $5.00 
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NO. PATHFINDER AND 

80 All Story....... andene eeeeeee$0.00 
Arkansas Homestead.....+++ 1.50 

25 American Boy....... eccccees 200 

25 American Cookery...ceccecees2sD0 

40 American Magazine eoeee 3.00 

American Poultry Advocate.. 1.50 

40 Ave Maria......... ee 3.00 
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30 Breeders eccee S00 

20 Catholic News. ..ccccocece cece 2.00 
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35 Christian Herald 3. 

12 Cincinnati Enquirer (weekly) 1.75 

50 Collier's Weekly 3.5 

12 Colorado Public Schools 

15 Commoner 

50 Country Life in America..... 5. 

30 Delineator 

20 

27 

15 Every 

30 Everybody’s......... 

5 Farm and Firesidé...ccceees 

9 Girls’ Companion...... ° 1.50 

2U Gleanings in Bee Culture.... 2.00 

34 Grit 3.00 

35 Illustrated World...ss.e0. 

80 Independent eeeeees Us 

12 La. School Review.......... 2 
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We do not guarantee these prices; same 
are subject to change without notice. 











22 Modern Priscilla Pay 2,10 
23 Mother’s Magagine...... e 2. 2.15 
25 Motion Picture Magazine 5 
25 Musician 
45 National Geographic........, 
25 Nebraska 
25 Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 2. 
17 N. Y. Thrice-a-Week World... 2. 
16 Ohio Farmer y 
15 Ohio 
18 
20 Pathfinder 
12 People’s Home Journal 
8 People’s Popular Monthly.... 
85 Physical Culture......ccccce 
30 Pictorial Review } 
30 Popular Science Monthly.... ‘ 
18 Progressive Teacher 

Review of Reviews.... 

. D. Educator 

St. Nicholas 

Scientific American. 

Scribners.. 
7 Southern Ruralist... 

Teacher’s Journal... 

Texas School Journal.. 
2 Today’s Housewife yt 
55 Travel 4.00 
18 W.Va.School Journal-Educator 2.25 
20 Wallace’s Farmer eo 2.00 
30 Woman’s Home Cumpanion... 2.50 
15 Woman’s Magazine.........+ 1.75 
10 Woman’s World......ccssee. 1.50 
40 Youth’s Companion....e.seee+ 3.00 
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at the regular subscription price, here given. 
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Country Gentleman 
Hearsts Magazine 
Ladies’ Home Journal... 1. 2 
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Selling Papers for Institute Agents 


Saturday Evening Post.. 








If you desire papers not included in 
this list, send us names of same and 
we will submit best cohen, pres 
by return mail. We furnish all pub- 
lications at reduced prices. 


Experience unnecessary. Write at once, giving full particulars and 
territory desired. We furnish complete agent’s outfit; give exclusive 
county rights, not only for the Pathfinder, but also for the Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, published by the F. A. Owen Co., Dans- 
ville, New York. Address: PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


For Institute 











Send us your subscription NOW. Address 


Pathfinder Publishing Co., 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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BARGAIN 
‘Me Call Offer 


Every home knows McCall's, 
a Queen among women’ 
ublications. Itleac 
= for both the how 
professional dress “mé aker; in 
embroidery an tha andwork,in 
health and food departments, 
in Red Crossand other home- 
war-work subjects of particu- 
lar interest towomen;in care 
of children at home and in 
school, indomes- 
tic science, new 
y ideas in conser- 
vation of food, in 
CRRENE A We-3 
in fiction, Mc 
f Call's is famous 
Sr its short and 
serial stories. The 
Magazine has re- 
cently been enlarged, 
e subscription price 
23 issoontobeincreased 
# to$1.00ayear but Mc- 
> Calls is worth that now. 
We offer a few bargain 
combinations for im- 
mediate acceptance: 
Pathfinder - - + $1 
McCall's Magazine 75 
Normal Instructor— 
Primary Plans -_ 1.50 
All3 only $2.75. Saves 0c. 
Pathfinder - - - $1.00 
McCall's Magazine - 75 
Today's Housewife - 75 
¥ All 3 for only $1.85. Save 65 
Pathfinder - - + «+ - $1.0 00 
McCall's Magazine - - 75 


WULILAL DIT 





McCall's 
The Pathfinder ee 
Both One Year, $1.50 
Pathfinder - - - - -: 
McCall's Magazine - 
Youth's Companion - 2 Pictorial Review - - 15 50 
All 3 for only $3.28. Save 50 All 3 for only $2.75. Save 5 50c. 
Send in your order at once for prices will soon advance. 


THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D. C 


RITAs-OUTCAST SISTER 


LIBBIE SPRAGUE PHILLIPS a 
SPECIAL SALE PRICE with a six (6) months’ —?—/ to 
THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION ONLY s. 

This Baok contains one of this | noted author’ 4 best novels. 
The pathes of this story sweeps all 
before it. It temebes the Weart of 
humanity everywhere. Even the 
f=) | man with a heart of stone learns 
st St Nn from this story that deep down 
PHILLIES 1 under the cold, hard atrataof stone, 
he has in his heart a deep well of 
/) human sympathy for the erring one; 
that he has also a heart capable 
of love and admiration for the good 
i} and noble character of Luella, the 
il gentle, loving, self-sacrificing sis- 
ter. Righteous indignationis 
1 aroused toward Silas Lock wood,her 
i relentless and unnatural father. 
A The heart’s emotions like a great 
| ocean billow, rolls on from the begin- 
|] ning to end of the book; when you 
| lay it down and say blessed is God 
He) RM ei muti who rules over all for the good of 
= FJ all. Thousands will want to read 
Pressed close against the window] this book and pass: it on to their 
i . friends. , Libbie Spr aque Phillips writes 
pane was a wan, white face i seh, PLLosTRATED com: 

PAMION ; has done so for 10 years. One “minister has furnishec 
with as for 13 ead ger writers have contributed — 
Marly for years, THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION is 36 years old. : tC) 
years of continued service of its writers show that our magaz os is 
one of fixed and standard worth, We know you will enjoy reac ng 
it. THIS OFFER of magazine 6 months and book, for 20 ceats is made 


to get new trial subscribers, Address 
§. B. WARNER CO., Dept, P.A., 96 Chambers St., New hel 
4 Buy direct and save $10 to $20 ona 
bicycle. RANGER BICYCLES now 
come in 44 styles, colors and sizes. 
*. Other reliable models $16.75 up. WE 
3 ON DELIVER FREE to you on approval 
4, and 30 days trial and riding test. 


AVES You MONEY 
a Greatly improved; prices reduced. 
I Our big FREE catalog shows 
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te for it. 
TIRES, lam > wheelie, Parts and 
supplies at Aa ‘usual prices, 


ings everything. 


EAD CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. R-183, Chicago 


RAISE BELGIAN HARE 


HUGE PROFITS easily ai and pleasantly made. “a 


furnish etock and you $6.00 a pels, ani 
ph. TE raise. Contrac' =a 
book **Portunes in Hi ares, ioe Nothing? — 


WATIONAL FOOD & FUR ASSOCIATION 
189 MILWAUKEE, 


We can pay as high as $19.50 
CASH OLD FALSE TEETH & - vires (b roke nornot). Also 
rowns, bridges, old gold 5 

jewelry, silver, platinum. Cash by ret ots mail. ‘Ga xds held si 
ject to your approval of our price. UNITED STATES SMELT- 


ING WORKS, 424 Gvidemith 'dg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BROTHER®: 
natt 


ires pleasant antidote. I'll 
gladly send necessary particulars. S. E. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 


CASH for INVENTIONS and patents. Write Fisher Mfg. 
Co., 2168 Railway Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 











tobacco habit easily with 

















(LOEID IMVERVALS 





Seout (to grocer)—How much are eggs? 

Grocer—Fifty cents a dozen 

Scout—How much are cracked eggs? 

Grocer—Ten cents a dozen. 

Scout—Crack me a couple of dozen.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


“I sent my daughter to a cooking-school 
to fit her for marriage.” 

“Was the experiment a success? 

“No; the man she was engaged to found 
it out.”— Boston Transcript. 


Molly—Writing to Charlie? 

Polly—yYes. 

Molly—Thought he was engaged. 

Polly—He writes me that his best girl 
has thrown him overboard, so I’m dropping 
him a line.—Minneapolis Tribune. 


Ethel—Why did you take off your hat to 
that girl? You don’t know her, do you? 

Frank—No—er—but my brother does, 
and this is his hat —Puck. 


“What’s the dispute about?” demanded 
the proprietor. “Remember, in this store 
the customer is always right.” 

“He says you're an old shark,” explained 
the clerk briefly —Chicago Tribune. 


9” 


“That’s the trouble with this economy,” 
grumbled Adam. 

“Economy ?” protested Eve. 

“Yes. You insisted on my eating that 
apple for fear it might be wasted.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 


Jack—Now after I ask your father for 
your hand, the next question will be. How 
are we going to live? 

Ethel—Don’t worry, Jack. If you live 
through that interview you can live through 
anything.—Denver Republican. 


“Going to dinner, Jones? 
first and have an appetizer.” 

“Great Scott, man! Hoover wonh’t let me 
satisfy the appetite I have now.—Boston 
Transcript. 


Come in here 


Officer—Conscientious objections! Rub- 
bish! If you were to come home and find 
your wife fighting a burglar wouldn’t you 
interfere? 

“No, sir! I’'d leave the burglar to his 
fate.”—Life. 


Samuel—Do you think your father would 
object to my marrying you? 

Sybil—I couldn’t say, Sammy. If he’s 
anything like me he would.—Cassell’s Sat- 
urday Journal. 


Friend Husband—lI’ve been reading about 
the recent action of the Prussian diet. 

Mrs. Heavysides—Tell me about it. Does 
it reduce you without starving you to 
death?—Washington SStar. 


“How old is Madge?” 

“Old enough to make a goose of her- 
self when she tries to play the chicken.”— 
Boston Transcript. 

“So your league is getting everything 
ready for the time when peace and disarm- 
ament shall come. No doubt you have 
selected some symbolical figure to repre- 
sent the new combination of disarmament.” 

“Yes, the Venus de Milo.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 


Two women of the. parvenu class were 
discussing the future of their respective 
sons, when one of them said: “Do you 


know, I believe that a boy’s development 
depends largely upon his environment.” 

“I know it,” replied the other, as she care- 
lessly toyed with her jewel box. “Ther 
was my cousin Wiltiam’s boy—he never 
knew what it was to have a well day unti! 
the doctors found out that the trouble wa 
with his environment and cut it out.” 
Harper’s Magazine. 


First Motorist—Ever been pulled in? 

Second Ditto—How do you mean—by a 
cop or a rope?—Boston Transcript. 

Shopkeeper—Now, look here, little girl, | 
can’t spend the whole day showing you 
penny toys. Do you want the earth with a 
little red fence round it for a penny? 

Little Girl—Let me see it if you please. 
—London Opinion. 


“It says here that a wealthy Western 
man has left $500,000 to the woman who re- 
fused to marry him 20 years ago,” said Mrs. 
Gabb, as she looked up from the newspa- 
per she was reading. 

“That’s what I call gratitude,” comment- 
ed Mr. Gabb.—Cincinnati Inquirer. 


A FAST RACE. 
She fasted through Lent with a fine self- 
control, 
The plump Miss Petunia Pape. 
Some said it was done for the good of her 
soul; 
Some said for the good of her shape. 
—Boston Transcript. 


FEMININE ELOQUENCE. 
Wife—You know, Henry, I speak as I 
think. 
Husband—Yes, my love; only oftener.— 
Topeka Journal. 

Customer—And you guarantee that this 
parrot talks a lot? 
Dealer—Talks? 
sold him beca 

edgeways. 


Mrs. Peck—Doctor, I 
all run down. 

Doctor—Let me see your tongue. 

Peck (sotto voice)—He won’t find much 
evidence of it there-—Boston Transcript. 


Why, his last mistress 
ise she couldn’t get a word in 
Boston Transcript. 

need 


a tonic; I’m 


“Language 
the Sage. 

“Not when your wife is telling you what 
she thinks of you,” commented the Fool.— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


conceals thought,” observed 


PASSED BY THE CENSOR. 


Gravy goes well with potato,” says a 
pamphlet issued by the department of agri- 
culture. A well-known fact stated with ac- 
curacy and precision. —Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 


One of the recruiting officers in an Eng- 
lish provincial town was a well-known mag- 
istrate. In most cases he succeeded in ob- 
taining the promises he wished, but at last 
he met with a rebuff. It occurred when he 
knocked at a cottage door that was opened 
to him by a sturdy son of the soil. 

“My man,” said the magistrate in his 
most persuasive tones, “are you going to 
fight for your king and country?” 

“No, I beant, sir,” was the prompt reply. 
“And I be surprised at you askin’ me for 
to do it. Two years ago come next month 
you yourself fined I 20 shillings for fight- 
ing wi’ Bill Smith, and you said it wor 
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wicked to fight, and I promised you as I 
wouldn’t repeat the offense, and I allus 
keep my word.”—Leeds Mercury. 


NOT ON THE ARMY LIST. 


During the British advance on Jericho an 
enemy shell struck an ancient tomb and re- 
yealed a skeleton. Investigation by the of- 
ficial archeologists connected with the Brit- 
ish staff pointed to the skeleton being that 
of a historical figure, John of Antioch. Ac- 
cordingly a cable was dispatched to the 
war office in London: “Have discovered 
skeleton supposed to be that of John of 
Antioch.” 

The war office replied: “Cannot trace 
John Antioch. Send identification data.”— 
Literary Digest. 


Miss Roxley-Oldun—One thing worries 
me, and that is the wedding trip. It will 
be horrid to have people know. 

Her Dear Friend—Oh, don’t worry. Get 
him to call you “Ma” when you’re traveling 
and they’ll think you are his mother.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


HAIR-RAISING MATTER, 














Billfuzz—That man Sniff has a very pe- 
culiar way of training his hair, hasn’t he? 
Jubb—Yes; on the lower part of his head 
his hair is gone long, and on the upper part 


it’s long gone. 


MANGLING THE LANGUAGE. 


A recent advertisement contains the fol- 
lowing, according to the Pittsburgh Chron- 
icle-Telegraph: 

“If the gentleman who keeps the boot 
shop with the red head will return the um- 
brella of a young lady with whalebone ribs 
and an iron handle to the slate roofed gro- 
cer’s shop he will hear of something to his 


A Valuable 
Book on Ner- 
vous Diseases 


and a sample 
bottle to any address. Poor 
get this medicine FREE, 


KOENIG MEDICINE CoO., 


62 W. Lake St., Dept. P., Chicago, tll. 
Sold by Druggists. $1 a Bottle, 6 for $5. 


Civil Service 


positions are in all parts of the country. ood 
pay, steady work, life positions, congenial sur- 
roundings, promotions on merit, short hours, an- 
al vaeation and sick leave with pay. Many 
isands appointed yearly. Both sexes. No political 
Nearly 300,000 classified positions. Common 
1 education sufficient. Full information and 
stions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 
bian Correspond College Washington, D. C. 


LET The Pathfinder can furnish any 
magazine or newspaper (no mat- 
US ter where published) in combina- 
tion with a subscription to the Path- 

y AVE finder at money saving prices. 
We do not publish a combina- 


tion List, but 

SU BSCRIPTION = our friends 
to se us a oO - 

MONEY pers desired, and a ¢ 
FOR to quote our low prices for same 
before placing order. Wren you 


You find we can save you money send 
us your order. The Pathfinder. 
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advantage, as the same is the gift of a de- 
ceased mother now no more with the name 
engraved upon it.” 


SOLDIERS OF THE SOIL. 


If you’re not selected to go to the front 
Don’t worry, there’s work here at home; 
In the broad sunny fields you can do your 
stunt: 
Get in touch with the rich, sandy loam. 


Out under the rosy red blush of the dawn, 
Out under the clouds fleecy white, 
Out under the heaven of fathomless blue; 
Serve your country with all of your 
might. 


Perhaps you’re unfitted to steer an air- 
craft, 
Or to battle with submarines; 
Get into the trenches with sons of the soil 
And plant corn and potatoes and beans. 


The man who produces materials raw 
For our bread, our biscuits and buns, 
Is as stanch a soldier, and patriot too, 
As the fellow who’s facing the guns. 


*Tis a serious conflict, this battle for bread; 
*Tis life-saving, health-giving toil; 

Let’s make it result in the grandest vict’ry 
Ever gained on American soil. 


Three cheers for our soldiers in overalls 
blue! 
Three cheers for our soldiers in brown! 
Through efforts united they’ll conquer the 
foe, 
And batter autocracy down. 
Alice May Brackett. 


THE BANISHED BELT. 


Observe with care, 
And make a note! 

You must not wear 
A belted coat! 


That garment drawn 
To dainty curves 
Was getting on 
The people’s nerves. 
The manly taste 
We viewed with dread— 
Too thin of waist, 
Too thick of head. 
—Washington Star. 











NEW BOOK ON 


ROPE SPLICING 


Useful Knots; Hitches, Splices, etc. 


How Different Knots Are Made and What They Are Used For 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY MECHANIC AND RICCER 


PRICE 


A most practical handbook giv- 
ing complete and simple direc- 
tion for making all the most 
useful knots, hitches, rig- 
\ ging, splices, ete. Over 
WX, 100 illustrations. All 
about wire rope 
attachments, lash- 
ing, blocks, tackles, 
ete. 37 Heraldic Knots 
iNlastrated. Of great value to 
mechanica. riggers, campers, 
boatmen, Price 20 cents vostpaid, 


JohnsonSmith & Co., Dept. 823, 24 W LakeSt., Chicago 
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Almond i 
EXCELLENT, resembling the cocoanut. The 
meat is snow white, covered with a shell orskin 
of brown color. It grows close to the surface 
and aaything from to 300 Almonds may be 
Teepe cay persed aap hind ofcoll Maes eetesecd 

7 ing any ong iiss r! |. May be plante 








& aay ‘ALM! i TASTED. Seeus 15 P at 2 a 
Shoo Fly Piant |'Weather Plant 

ase 2 Be qgrunn’s. WEATHER PROPHET 

‘ you y mysterious changes that take 


place, this remarkable plant accu- 
? forecasts ea! 
hours in advance. Will 





— Sree, freevant, 
wreod 2 ml iv shape wers. 
BEEDS 15¢. wacker. 3 tor 40c. costecid, Saadp. 'S< oocket. 2 lor 40¢, postpale 


JohnsonSmith & Co., Dept. 823. 24 W LakeSt., Chicago 


“The Baby?’ Subic Action Revolver 


A Handsome and Most 












































JohnsonSmith & Co, Dept, 823. 24 W LakeSt., Chicago 
New 

s — 

| Vamping 

PIANO i tcc mane ae 
reanee Card 
easy RCE 


WO TEACHER NEEDED— SURPRISINGLY SIMPLE SYSTEM 
of our news VAMPING CARD iplocing the cad wyrteht suet the plane ken 
can at once Vamp & to nds of Songs, Ballads, Waltzes, Rag Time 


. ete., eq toa essional Musician, No nowledge of music js required: 
using it a few times, yoq will be ab) dispense with the aid of the Vamp- 
entirely, The price of this very er invention is only 15 cts, postpaid. 


JohnsonSmith & Co., Dept. 823. 24 W LakeSt., Chicago 











Normal Instru 
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Ce ar i a lias 


ctor — Primary Plans 


The Best National Publication for Teachers 


Se ie 4: tate" 
7 ms . aa NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS is everywhere 
2 ; 4 ; recognized as the formost educational magazine in the world, 
by far excelling all other educational journals in size, circulation, 


character of contents and helpfulness to teachers. It is published 
monthly during the school year from September to June inclusive, 
and each number is filled with the choicest and best educational 
material obtainable. 


The contents are adapted to the daily needs of teachers of all 
grades and of rural schools, and comprise Methods, Aids and Sug- 
gestions in English, Literature, Dramatization, Composition, Arith- 
metic, Geography, History, Spelling, Picture Study, Agriculture, 
Drawing, Penmanship, Hygiene, Busy Work and many other topics, 


The contributors to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans are se- 
lected from the most successful educators and teachers in their 
respective branches and their articles present the latest and most 
approved methods in use in the schoolroom. 

Particular attention is given to illustrations, whicb include 
full page drawings for Busy Work, Construction Work, Cut Outs, 
Language Lessons, Designs for Calendars, 
Drawings, etc. 
tinctive feature, with full size figures for reproduction and cut 
out. Large size pictures for Picture Study are given with small 
: : ictures for pupils’ use. Each number contains several pease of 
aye > Thdid Aer Cees Ganeetancl ote Entertainment Material, consisting of Plays, Exercises, 

: = : Speak, Music and Programs for Special Days. The Teachers Ex- 
Subscription Price $1.50 per year ehange and Help-One-Another Club is a most valuable department. 











sorders, Blackboard 
Page and double page Poster Patterns are a dis- 


ieces to 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is enthusiastically endorsed 
by Superintendents. Principals and leading educators everywhere. It is thoroughly practical 1a every 
respect and an indispensable aid to teachers who are desirous of enhancing their success. 

7 H H We feel particularly fortunate in being able to give 
Special Combination Offer our Ray an pmnre Boe to sccure Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans in combination with the Pathfinder, at a bargain price. No other educational journal 
compares with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in quantity, variety and helpfulness of .matter sup- 
plied. That fully one-third of the teachers in America are subscribers to it speaks volumes for its 
popularity. We furnish the Pathfinder one year for $1.00; Normal Instructor-Primary Plans one year 


for $1.50; or in combination: 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $1.50} T 
1 . $1.00) Born 


The Pathfinder ........ 


eeeeeeee 


year 


$2.25 


Address: THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., - - WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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At Half Usual Cost 


BY THE FAMOUS 


QUINN WRITTEN METHOD 
Now fully explained in free book#a” 


O much both true and untrue has recently been written about this famous 

method that Dr. Quinn has decided to make public for the first time 

the new scientific principles used by him with such remarkable results. 

If you desire to learn piano or organ correctly and thoroughly, in half 

the usual time and at Aalf the usual cost, write to-day for Dr. Quinn’s 64-page 
book, “How to Learn Piano or Organ.” Jt is free. 

This is the most important book about learning piano or organ which has 
been published for many years. It shows you how widely different modern 
methods are from those of a few years ago. It contains a great deal of ex- 
tremely heipful and entirely new information on such points as the fellowing: 

How to practice Piano or Organ at home in a correct and systematic manner. 
How to test the playing progress you have already made. 

How to earn $15 to $100 weekly as a teacher or professional player. 

How to become a composer or critic. 

How to learn Musical Science and interpret music intelligently. 

Investigate without cost or obligation by writing at once for this ex- 
tremely informing and interesting free book. 


One Lesson With Expert Better Than a Dozen Other Lessons 


This is the age of EFFICIENCY—in music just as much as in any other 
ART or Science. Now, more than ever before, your teacher must be an 
EXPERT, or you will waste months and years of time practicing in out-of- 
date ways. Your teacher must possess more than mere playing ability— 
much more. He must know MUSICAL SCIENCE as well—and such knowl- 
edge is very rare even in the largest cities. The old-fashioned system 
of studying with a “private teacher” is rapidly being abandoned. And any- 
body can see why. If you want the entire attention of your teacher, but 
can afford only $1 to $5 for each lesson, you can get only third rate in- 
struction; whereas, if you join a class at a Conservatory, you can secure 
the services of a real expert at considerably less cost—and you learn cor. 
rectly and thus more rapidly. 


Learn Right at Home—By Scientific Guaranteed Method 


Dr. Quinn’s famous Written Method brings right to your home, wherever you 
live, all the great advantages of Conservatory study. You can obtain a complete 
Course of Music Lessons which has been prepared according to the latest develop- 
ments of scientific teaching and has been successfully used by thousands of men 
and women. Satisfaction is Guaranteed. 


Easy to Understand—Music Furnished Free 


The Course is fully illustrated with photographs showing every position and movement 
of the fingers, hands and arms. You can refer to these photographs at any time, day or 
®. night. You are certain of practicing correctly. Oral instructions, given by a ‘‘private teacher,’’ 


Piano Twice Faster 


# 
: 


oe 


Send For This Interesting Free Book 








Opinions of Dr. Quinn’s Work 


Orison Swett Marden says: 
“Dr. Quinn is recognized as one of th 
greatest living educators and musicians.” 
Elbert Hubbard Says: 
‘I consider Dr. Quinn the greatest teach 
of music that ever lived.’’ 
Opinions of our Graduates (names and addresses « 
request): 

“Having completed my Course and received m 
diploma I want to thank you for your interest i 
my work I can take up a new piece and under 
stand its phrasing at once. I e read at sig 
pieces of moderate difficulty. eople have mar 
veled at the improvement I have made since begir 
ning your course.’’ 


“I am very much pleased with all I have learned.’ 


“T have received all my lessons and can read and 
play very nicely.’’ 


Opinions of our Present Students (names and ad 
dresses on request): 


“So far have found course more than expected 
I thus offer you my name as reference to any on 
in this locality.’’ 


“TIT can’t tell you how enthused I am with your 
course. I already have three piano pupils and 
going to have more.”’ 


“I now see the great advantage of the written 
method.’’ 


“Your explanation of Touch has been a revela- 
tion to me.’’ 


“Your method is what I have been looking for 
for years; someone to explain the why of the 
written music.’’ 


“Your Written Method is so clear that it Is 
almost impossible to make any mistakes.’’ 


Students not only in every state of the Union 
but also in Canada, Mexico, West Indies, South 
America, Hawaii, Africa, Asia and all other quar- 
ters of the globe. 





! ; : i . are unsatisfactory, because even if correct, it is impos: 
to remember them in full when you practice. Dr. Quinn instructs and guides you at every step, 


You cannot go wrong, and no matter how far 


continue your music you will never have anything to unlearn, All necessary music is included FREE. A diploma of internationally-recognized valu 


granted. Progress as rapidly or as slowly as you wish. 
* 
FREE s, 
BOOK 


to the usual three-year term of study. 


For Beginners or Experienced Players 


The Course is entirely different from any other that you have ever seen or heard of. In thoroughness and in the subjects covered it corresp 
Yet it can easily be mastered in seventy-five weeks and some students finish it in less than a ye 


COUPON *s These prompt results are because the Course is systematic, and is carefully planned in advance; not because anything is omitted. Not 
* 


minute of your time nor an ounce of your effort is wasted. 


* is would have been discovered ¢ . ete 4 
Quinn Co atory, * this would have been discovered and corrected long ago. 


Nothing is forgotten or needlessly covered twice, because errors su 
Men and women who have failed by all other methods have quickly and 


4 A attained success when using Dr. Quinn’s method. It brings > came . ~wults tho bs a Ace LB gt 90. 
Studio FF., S 1 Union _ e ce g et t brings the -ame surprising results to either beginners or experienced pla 


Bidg., Boston, Mass, 
* 
You may send me with- ~ teachers and leading composers. 
out obligation or expense your ® 
64-page Free Book, ‘‘How to 
Learn Piano or Organ,’’ which . 
describes Dr. Quinn's WRITTEN © 
METHOD of teaching piano or organ * 
at home in 142 lessons. Also tell me ® 
how mu h the lessons cost at the reduced 


i dorse 


: Write today, using postcard, letter, or Free 
how ~® Organ. It is the most complete 
uition Fee allowed this month as a ®_ tory. It tells how much the 


explanation 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Offer, * 


lessons cost ives 
valuable information. Our Tuition . 


* 
® 


Book Coupon, for our new 64-page book, 


~ Endorsed by Distinguished Musicians 


Among our graduates are thousands of accomplished amateur players, as well as prominent professional players, su: 
Ts t We have enrolled more students since the war began than in the two previous years com! 
Musie is the universal, economical recreation—absolutely essential to the Nation’s Health and Efficiency. The Course is 
d by many distinguished musicians, educators and men of Affairs who would not recommend any Course but the » 


investigate Without Cost—Special Offer 


‘‘How to Learn Piano 


modern teaching methods ever published by a Cons 
records and opinions of our students and much 


- : : Fee is greatly reduced just now on account of our Twenty-fifth Anniver: 
q Offer. Investigate without cost or obligation NOW. 








*.. Marcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory of Music 
“Studio FF, Social Union Bidg., | BOSTON, MASS. 





